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COMMENTARY 


TELEVISION AND THE TRUTH. Any new invention must bring with 
it the possibility of harm, and our own time has seen evidence 
enough of early hopes betrayed—the discovery that might have 
been a blessing so easily become a curse. And the Christian in 
particular will hesitate to join the utopian chorus, for he has the 
melancholy conviction of man’s wounded state and of the tragic 
gulf that lies between a growth in knowledge and the necessary 
wisdom to turn its use to good. Yet an initial scepticism that 
springs from a sense of man’s mortality and of the relative beati- 
tude which is all that he can know this side of eternity must not 
become a negative rejection of created good. Especially is this 
true of a new medium such as television which has as yet to 
reveal the full extent of its power. Rather, in the words of Pope 
Pius XII, must Christian opinion welcome ‘this wonderful 
medium offered by science to humanity’ while recognizing at 
once that it is ‘a medium both precious and dangerous, on account 
of the profound influence which it is bound to exercise on the 
public and private life of the nations’. (Letter to the Bishops of 
Italy, 1 January, 1954.) 

It is a positive appreciation of the good that television can 
achieve, and the determination to work for its fulfilment, that 
should mark a Christian opinion. That television can be abused is 
plainly true, but a censorious insistence on its dangers can over- 
shadow a constructive hope for its potentialities for good. That 
is why the establishment of valid standards of criticism is an 
urgent need. Whatever may be hoped for from government 
regulation, there will remain the constant work of critical vigi- 
lance which must start from a serious understanding of what the 
medium itself implies. 

The social effects of television are potentially so huge—and 
already in this country and America the habits of family life have 
been profoundly modified by it—that the critic may be tempted 
to concentrate his attention on them. But there is more than an 
advantage of method in first considering the cause, in analysing 
the fabric of a medium so intimate in its impact, so universal in 
its appeal. For it is this dual quality inherent in television that 
creates its special difficulties and its unique opportunities. In this 
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issue of BLACKFRIARS special emphasis is laid on critical standards 
in the hope that an adult scrutiny of what television can properly 
achieve may increasingly influence its use. A merely negative 
insistence on minimal moral standards, which in some countries 
has seemed to characterize a Christian attitude to the cinema, can 
betray the critic’s proper function, which means more than to 
insist on an extrinsic regard for the proprieties. The capacity of 
television to engage the speaker and the programme as a whole in 
a direct ‘dialogue’ with the viewer in his home is a new quality 
which must be stimulated. For its use of visual images is an 
extension, however much intensified, of the process that governs 
the very possibility of human knowledge and indeed of the mode 
of divine revelation itself. St Thomas, commenting on the use of 
metaphors in Sacred Scripture, points out that it is natural for 
man to come to the knowledge of spiritual things through sens- 
ible images, for all his knowledge has its beginnings in what his 
senses apprehend. It is a right regard for this basic element in 
human knowing which in particular should govern the use of 
television for religious purposes. For television is not an alterna- 
tive to religion (it is not indeed an alternative to anything at all), 
but rather a new means for its interpretation. 

While it is obviously true that programmes of religious 
inspiration will need to use immense discretion in order to avoid 
the merely spectacular and the insidious tendency to create a 
bromide substitute for thought and will, yet television in general 
is no less in need of robust criteria to prevent its abuse. It may seem 
a far cry from the programmes we know, the endless parlour 
games and vapid plays, to speak of high principles and canons of 
aesthetic judgment. And the great bulk of television output will 
have no other ambition than to provide for the insatiable appe- 
tite for ‘light entertainment’. But much can be done, and especi- 
ally by those who have any responsibility for the education of 
children, to encourage the growth of discrimination. When the 
novelty is over, and when a measure of competition provides 
alternative programmes, opportunity will come. And it is of the 
greatest importance that it should be prepared for. The role of 
the Christian critic in this is fundamental, for the influence that he 
brings to bear on public opinion can only be effective ifhe respects 
the medium he discusses, if—that is to say—he insists that vulgarity 
and the irresponsible exploitation of the cheap and nasty are not 
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only morally objectionable but destructive of the special genius 
of television itself. For, as the Pope remarked, television of its 
nature is addressed to the small group and above all to the 
family, and ‘it is impossible not to be horrified at the thought 
that through the medium of television it may be possible for the 
atmosphere poisoned by materialism, fatuity and hedonism, 
which is too often breathed in so many cinemas, to penetrate 
within the very walls of the home.’ 

It is a matter for gratitude that in this country we have been 
spared the indiscriminate crudities of American commercial 
television. And the advent of a competitive television corporation, 
to some extent dependent on advertising revenue, does not seem 
likely to lower the standard of programmes. But it would be 
foolish to be complacent, to suppose that a literal regard for the 
rubrics of what is morally permissible is synonymous with a 
Christian understanding of what entertainment and information 
are for. The cinema provides plentiful evidence that the triumph 
of virtue may satisfy a decency code while extolling all that is 
most artificial and materialistic in our contemporary society. 
That is why, in its very beginnings, the responsible criticism of 
television should be positive and informed, aware of what is 
technically and aesthetically sound as well as of what is socially 
and morally deplorable. And in television, which of its nature 
reaches into the essential structure of society and will increas- 
ingly be organized to influence it, art and prudence cannot 


afford to be divorced. 
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TELEVISION AND OPINION 
Maurice GORHAM 


ELEVISION is the best medium yet discovered for 

selling goods. That is the opinion of practical men in the 
United States, the home of commercial television, and it 

can be backed up by an array of facts and figures showing how 
the enormous sums of money spent on television advertising 
justify themselves in the eyes of those whose business it is to sell 


_ mass-produced goods. 


The same factors that enable television to sell goods enables it 
also to sell ideas, provided that, like the goods, they are suitable 
for a mass public. Television is probably not the best medium for 
spreading original ideas, any more than it is the best medium for 
selling first editions or vintage port or thoroughbred sires or any 
other commodity that can be bought only by the few. But for the 
sort of vague general ideas that make up most people’s everyday 
thinking, for the habits of thought and standards of value that 
influence the ordinary man’s life, television has advantages over 
and above the other forms of mass-communication—print, 
cinema, radio—and it has access to people who are rarely touched 
by the still older influence of platform, stage, and pulpit. 

Not so long ago, most people in civilized countries viewed the 
world through the medium of the popular newspaper and the 
cheap book. Later, this medium was largely displaced by the 
radio and the films. Now television is showing its power to 
replace them all as the universal oracle, the social law-giver, the 
norm-setter, the mirror in which you can see life as it ought to 
be and as you come to think it is. 

Television is in itself more vivid than the printed word; its 
impact is more continuous than that of the films, and it has the 
advantage of coming into the home. That advantage it shares with 
sound radio, but as compared with the radio it has the incompar- 
able advantage of adding sight to sound. For a generation man- 
kind seemed to be settling to the unnatural accomplishment of 
apprehending things with the ear that were meant for the eye, 
but at the coming of television it is gladly reverting to a form of 
communication one degree more natural, though still artificial 
enough. 
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These advantages, manifest ever since television was first 
demonstrated, are no longer a matter of theoretical belief. 
Britain and America, where television has made its chief impact 
on a mass audience, can already show countless instances of the 
influence that it can exert. The most spectacular are, of course, in 
the field of personalities. From politicians to puppets, the tele- 
vision celebrity has the shortest road to national popularity. But 
it is worth remembering that among the outstanding beneficiaries 
of television popularity, along with the politicians and puppets 
and performers of all kinds, are the preachers. In America, 
Mgr Fulton Sheen has blazed the trail and won a following far 
outside the ranks of Catholics. The disquieting thought is that the 
trail is open for anybody to follow, and the arts of personality and 
persuasiveness that have made him so popular may succeed 
equally with other preachers who have a very different message 
to preach. 

These are concrete examples; harder to detect, but more import- 
ant in the long run, is the power of domestic television to affect 
habits of thought and standards of value and so influence the 
ordinary man in his ordinary life. And here we have to look 
aside from the educational and cultural programmes, the occa- 
sional religious broadcasts, and consider the run of television 
programmes that the viewing family can see every night. The 
first televised High Mass may be an inspiration to many viewers, 
and an event to mark in the log of television’s achievements, but a 
far more constant influence is being exerted by the routine 
entertainment programmes, which are seldom credited with 
having any influence at all. 

The modern approach to entertainment, at least in the English- 
speaking countries, is essentially uncritical; the mass audience 
accepts mass entertainment as something coming from above, and 
accepts the world it sees there as a real and desirable world, 
some of whose features can be imitated in the everyday world 
that lies on this side of the television screen. The manners and 
fashions seen on television are copied as are the manners and 
fashions seen on the films. It is not only that little boys who see a 
succession of shootings and sluggings on their television pro- 
grammes form the ambition to shoot and slug when they grow 
up, and meanwhile copy their heroes in a small way in the back- 
yard. Personally I suspect that too much has been made of this 
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feature of American television, which incidentally is not without 
its parallels in England too, for little boys seem always to have had 
an appetite for violence, and the television screen has only 
carried on the function that the penny dreadfuls performed to the 
best of their ability in their time. 

The same process is going on uncensured in the lives of their 
elders. A constant flow of television entertainment all moving in 
the same direction can effect the uncritical audience to the point 
of imitation. If blondes are consistently shown on television as 
more desirable than brunettes, girls who watch television will want 
to go blonde. If plunging necklines and crew cuts are fashionable 
on television, they may easily become fashionable in the local 
dance-hall. If it is the regular thing for television heroes to cheat 
and swindle, for television heroines to play off one man against 
another, for wives to trick their husbands and children to defy 
their parents, these patterns of behaviour will be copied more or 
less by the most suggestible section of the audience that sees 
them not once or twice a week in the escapist surroundings of 
the cinema, but every day and every night in the normal surround- 
ings of the home. 

It is too easy to denounce television as a mere menace because 
it has such dangerous power. Its one inherent weakness is that it 
brings ready-made entertainment to a passive audience, and in 
that it is neither new nor unique. It can bring information, 
education, a knowledge of the big world beyond the little world 
in which each viewer has to live; bring new ideas, open new 
horizons, suggest new pursuits. In the field of opinion, it can 
provide material for judgment that the viewer could not provide 
for himself, and start him thinking about things that might never 
have interested him if they had reached him in any other way. 

Like every other medium of communication, television must 
be judged by its content, and it is easy to say that if a country’s 
standards are high, its television programmes will live up to them. 
But at this point intrudes the disturbing analogy of the films. 

Like television, the cinema is a medium of communication 
capable of bringing great benefits; it can convey information, 
promote culture, religion, and education, transmit stimulating 
ideas. There are films that do all these things. But the common 
run of films, the films that are seen twice a week by millions of 
people in English-speaking countries, entertain their audiences 
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without elevating them. On the contrary, they tend on the whole 
to familiarise them with false values and give them a trivial, 
sordid, or sentimental view of life. 

The public that has hitherto been visiting the cinema twice a 
week is the public that is now most open to the influence of 
television every night in the home. Is there reason to hope that 
they will get a better influence from one screen than from the 
other, whatever the standards of the country may be? 

It is not entirely a question of who controls the television 
service; it is more important to know who provides the pro- 
grammes that it shows. The television machine is exigent, 
extortionate, voracious. Programmes must be fed into it in 
enormous numbers to satisfy expectations based on the constant 
flow of sound broadcasting. Television is expected to provide a 
much greater bulk of entertainment than even the film industry, 
and the same factors that have made the production of films in 
English a centralized industry seem likely to make the production 
of television entertainment in English similarly centralized, 
whether in Hollywood or elsewhere. 

So far television in Britain has been in the hands of the B.B.C., 
and the programmes have contained a considerable proportion 
of enlightenment, with some items that can have appealed only 
to a discriminating minority but a good many that were likely 
to raise the taste of the many who would view them. Even so, 
the effect of the programmes as a whole has been open to criti- 
cism. The charge can be made, and has been made, that the bulk 
of entertainment programmes likely to be viewed by the mass 
audience has had a strong element of triviality, marked by 
unquestioning acceptance of popular values, significant among 
which is the tendency to glorify everything to do with the films. 

Now the B.B.C. has announced plans for extending its own 
programme hours, and the Government has decided that it is 
also to have competition from an independent service. That 
means more programmes, more hours on the air, more and more 
demands from the exigent machine. Entertainment must be 
churned out at an even higher rate than before. The constant 
vacuum in the British cinema, which sucked in a rapid flow of 
American films, is likely to be paralleled by a constant vacuum in 
British television, which will have to be filled by mass-production 
from some source. 
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Britain is not alone in facing this problem. It confronts all the 
countries in Europe that are now starting television or making 
lans to start it. Some hope to solve it by exchange of programmes 
wena different countries, in spite of all the obstacles that lie in 
the way; it is generally realised that few countries can hope to 
fill the whole of their programme time from their own resources. 
All of them plan to depend to a large extent on ready-made 
films. But whereas most countries have entrusted their television 
services to responsible bodies that are not expected to make 
profits, the making of films is still in the hands of companies 
whose driving force is profit, and whose basis of calculation has 
always been the entertainment of the many in as many countries 
as their films can reach. 

Of course, it is not the source of the entertainment that matters, 
but its nature, the standards that it reflects and the ideas that it 
imparts. For it does impart ideas; the contemporary mass audience 
forms its ideas on the entertainment that it receives as much as on 
any of the established sources of information, more than on the 
acknowledged sources of education. The film or the television 
programme is often so much more vivid, more compelling, more 
memorable, and above all more acceptable to the majority, than 
anything that can be learnt in the library, in the school, or from 
the sermon in church. 

If the ideas implicit in the entertainment programmes are 
trivial and materialistic, it will be a stern chase for ideas derived 
from any other source to catch up with them. On the other 
hand, if any way can be found of infusing entertainment pro- 
grammes with worthy ideas, they can reinforce the work of 
writers, teachers, and preachers, and maybe have more influence 
than any of them in the modern world. 

So the influence of television on opinion is not a matter to be 
judged on the superficial tests. The lists ofimproving programmes, 
the correspondence received after a religious ceremony has been 
televised, the nation-wide celebrity of Mgr Fulton Sheen, do not 
tell the whole story or even the most important part of it. Behind 
all the conscious betterment lies the unintentional and often 
unacknowledged effect of the ceaseless flow of entertainment on 
the television screen, the daily and nightly projection of what the 
entertainment interests think to be a desirable world, which is 
what the unthinking, passive public accepts as the sort of world 
that it too ought to desire. 
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WHERE THE TELEVISION CRITIC COMES IN 
FrEDA Bruce LOCKHART 


XCUSES that television is still only in the experimental 
| are platitudinous but inevitable. Television criticism 

too is still forcedly exploratory, critics being of their 
nature parasites unable to advance beyond the medium which 
provides their material. 

Television criticism hitherto stems from two sources: radio 
criticism and film criticism. To both the radio critic and the film 
critic television is, at present anyway, a more cumbersome, 
unwieldy, more realistic medium, more concerned with what it 
presents than how it presents it. Enjoying neither the incorporeal 
detachment of radio, nor the manoeuvrability of celluloid, it 
lacks the fluidity and flexibility of both radio and cinema. Until 
now, too, it falls far short of the purely visual achievements of the 
cinema, so that programmes of any visual appeal at all stand out 
in lonely splendour in the viewer’s memory: the Coronation of 
course (among its many other and more important achievements) 
was one, the St Denis High Mass another; but an otherwise often 
tedious and heavily criticized programme, Lime Grove’s Eliza- 
bethan evening, was also a pleasure to the eye as few TV pro- 
grammes are. 

Television in fact overlaps at many points with radio (not 
always to the disadvantage of ‘steam’ radio); at others it comple- 
ments the cinema (by now it should be clear that each is going to 
need the other). More important for the critic is to determine 
where television differs from the other mechanised media of 
communication; what its own properties are. And here it is too 
early to overlook the existence of a mystery in TV which is 
probably not yet adequately analysed: the mystery of its potent 
fascination, the mystery which gives an actual telecast so much 
greater depth than its telerecording. Mechanical techniques may 
mg have more importance to the future of TV than they 

ve had in the cinema, where in fifty years of extraordinary 
mechanical progress, only one invention, the sound-track, has 
effected any major change in artistic technique. 

The most valuable definition of the twin pillars of television 
that I have heard was made by Jean-Pierre Chartier, editor of the 
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French Dominican publication Radio-Ciné-Télévision, at the 
recent International Catholic Conference on television held in 
Paris. M. Chartier divided the essential substance of TV output 
into two gifts: spectacle and personal witness or testimony 
(‘témoignage’); the ringside seat and the entertainment of a visitor 
in the intimacy of the viewer's home. 

A leading TV actor confirmed this division when he spoke of 
his consciousness of playing at once to the biggest audience in the 
world—to an audience of millions—and to the smallest—to two or 
three, or even one person alone, in their own room. If we accept 
this as a horizontal division, I would add a vertical division into 
reportage—that is mainly Outside Broadcasts—and original 
productions. Any given item may be considered under one, two, 
or three of these four headings. 

As so often, the Coronation, which has probably had a more 
powerful influence on television development all over the world 
than any other single telecast, provides the most comprehensive 
and exact example. It was supremely spectacular in every sense, 
benefiting by the most superb of natural, or at least real, settings, 
At the same time, the Queen in her own person provided the most 
vivid and moving personal witness. It was a stupendous piece of 
reportage, marvellously contrived, of an unrepeatable occasion. 
Yet it was as carefully rehearsed as a studio production. 

Plays, whether written for television, re-produced or visited in 
their theatres, are always spectacles, though the television actor 
must learn to rely on TV’s facilities for personal witness—a strong 
element this, in the brilliant success of the television production of 
Mauriac’s difficult play, Asmodée, as in Barbara Burnham’s 
experimental production, Happiness My Goal, and a few by others 
who have followed her in this technique of using single close-ups 
against a black background. But the spectacles may be either 
reportage from the theatre or original studio productions. 

By the same process, we see that televised Mass must of course 
be a spectacle—and it is significant that the French have been quick 
to learn the immense advantage of old stone (as we saw it in the 
High Mass televised from St Denis for the Anglo-French week, 
at Westminster in the Coronation, or as we see it in innumerable 
‘English Cathedrals’ programmes) over studio settings or un- 
mellowed modern walls—but that it must equally offer important 
personal witness—in close-ups of the priest, in the sermon, in 
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the deportment of the congregation. Similarly the Mass may be 
straight reportage—Mass in Leeds Cathedral, or like the Bene- 
diction service from Spanish Place—or a combination of reportage 
with studio Mass, like one I attended in Paris. 

Of these important corner-stones of television production 
perhaps the most neglected in England is the vital one of personal 
witness. We see flashes of it in Press Conference, where the whole 
success of the programme depends on a just balance between the 
personalities of the pressmen and that of the celebrity being 
interviewed, and in Jeanne Heal’s admirable evening series 
evolved out of women’s programmes where we appreciate a like 
balance between her own warm, sympathetic personality, and 
those of the hard cases she interviews; or in the play of real intelli- 
gences in that gay study-game, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral, 
whose success is one of the satisfactory surprises of British tele- 
vision. There was a hint of the value of personal witness in the 
very factor criticized of International Survey, the series tragically 
terminated by Chester Wilmot’s death. For it was the creation of 
confidence by the commentators, Wilmot and Alan Bullock, 
which compelled the viewer’s trust in their facts; as it is the close 
presence of their personalities which made great TV comedians 
out of Norman Wisdom and Richard Hearn. 

But we not only have no Bishop Sheen in British television; 
there is no effort to build up any comparable figure—in any 
field whatever—to this American prelate who, by a blend of 
performance as ‘ham’ as that of any barnstorming circus barker, 
with personal witness of intense sincerity and intellectual solidity, 
has developed a streamlined mission-talk technique into one of 
the major attractions in American television. 

What does all this mean to the would-be television critic? 
It means first of all that he is on constantly shifting ground. We 
not only have to make up our own rules as we go along. That is 
true of films, radio, or any other new medium. TV is so new, so 
big and so half-baked that we are all, even the lowly breed of 
critics included, discovering it as we go along. To the critic this 
means a complete readjustment of his rules to every new pro- 
gramme. Bad as the majority of films are, artistically and morally, 
there have now been quite enough first-rate films to enable 
critics to establish a just standard. No such stability is yet in sight 
for television. Critics—especially those who have been film critics 
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—suddenly find all familiar ground cut from under their feet. 
Admonished for years to be either critics of strictly aesthetic 
values, or judges of box-office form, they find themselves faced 
with a medium that has as yet no formulated aesthetic standards 
and without even a box-office test to apply. Accustomed to 
confine their attention to form rather than content, they are now 
called upon for moral and social judgment on a fantastically wide 
variety of questions no more essentially connected with television 
than was a dead man with the newspaper which puts his murder 
on the front page. 

This brings the critic up forcibly against the primary question 
whether TV is a new medium of communication at all, or only a 
bigger and better instrument for the circulation of existing 
communication. The status of the TV critic of course depends on 
the answer to this. As long as it remains not proven he must go on 
hoping that he is being in at the birth of a new art; but his work 
is none the easier. 

Because British TV up to now emphasizes reportage over 
original creation—at least in quality if not in quantity—the critic 
is continually faced with the question ‘what’ instead of ‘how’, or 
even whether the second-hand material he is compelled to judge 
was worth televising at all. The critic thus has to decide whether 
In the News is just an amusing spectacle of politician-baiting or 
the most persuasive tool for the denigration of party-politics 
that could be devised; whether the fashion for vicarious parlour- 
games is harmless infantilism or a more subversive sapping of the 
last vestiges of initiative: When TV conducts a Special Enquiry into 
‘Illiteracy’ he will feel called on—if he is not yet a log—for a judg- 
ment on the programme’s progressive prejudices on the whole 
existing system of education; may be moved to wonder whether 
TV itself will or will not be a prime agent in a relapse into 
illiteracy. 

When the critic turns to so-called original studio productions 
he flounders in vain after some basis for aesthetic pak ng He 
may find a play produced by Miss Burnham, Mr Barry, Mr 
Cartier, or a documentary (halfway house between reportage and 
creation) by Miss Doncaster to challenge him. But more probably 
he may find a Garrison Theatre, Music Hall, or the kind of tired 
farce you would expect from a drama department compelled to 
turn out three plays a week. 
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Studio creations, on the whole, lag behind the reportage 
(whether outside broadcast or reconstruction). This, like . fatal 
belief that any light entertainment is better than none, is a sop to 
popular taste, or to what the TV planners believe is popular 
taste—for people hardly ever really “know what they like’; they 
only know what they don’t like. The B.B.C. has always pretended 
to bow to the wishes of the greatest number, as befitting a demo- 
cratic monopoly. eonanetlie we need look no further than the 
Third Programme for evidence that practice proves more 
enlightened than this principle of head-counting. Thus on tele- 
vision too we get an occasional Arrow to the Heart or Person to 
Person interview by Ed Murrow and borrowed from America 
to put critics on their mettle and remind them to remain on the 
alert for such signs of what TV can, should, and may one day be 
doing. 

Time is another element which offers unusual difficulties to the 
television critic—the radio critic has long appreciated the diffi- 
culty of criticizing a programme which is dead and probably 
forgotten before his notice appears in print. This is a difficulty 
however which may harass the critic into a greater readiness to 
generalize, to apply criticism of an individual programme to the 
formulation of principles which is so badly needed. 

For I believe the critic has an important role to play in the 
development of this new phenomenon. Children, we are told, 
watch TV hypnotized, regardless of what they are seeing, with- 
out discrimination or judgment; and many grown-ups too. 
Critics have to take the lead in helping to form this judgment. 
They have to be links between producer and public, ever vigilant 
to watch where the former is going and to help the latter to 
follow or turn off, as the case may be. 

The very new-begun-ness of the medium may make its pro- 
ducers more inclined to heed the comments of serious critics lest 
even they might be helpful. Similarly the very condition of 
television as an article of household furniture gives the critic 
both a new responsibility and perhaps a new entry in the wake of 
Mr Harding, Miss Malcolm and the weather men. The critic 
must now pronounce not only upon an entertainment which his 
readers will only see if they take the positive action of buying a 
ticket and going out to look, but one which—if they own a set— 
they presumably will see unless something warns them to 
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WHERE THE TELEVISION CRITIC COMES IN 1§1 
the active negative action of turning it off. Responsible critics 


then must accept the responsibility of gauging the influence of 
certain factors, features or figures. Critics with any sense of human 
values, too, will recognize the need for vigilance against a certain 
mechanized bureaucratic paternalism far more firmly rooted, it 
seems, in American television than in British. It is an assumption 
of TV omnipotence, the logical consequence of such acts of faith 
as ‘I read it in print’ or ‘I heard it on the B.B.C.’. We dial TIM on 
the telephone for the time; factories have their pay-slips checked 
by an ‘electronic brain’. None of these machines, however 
useful, can have quite the insidious force of information dispensed 
by the omniscient eye at home, accompanied by the soothing tones 
of Mr Hobley or the sweet smile of Sylvia Peters. 

Television critics have indeed to be ‘all things to all men’. At 
the same time they have always to be on the alert for material to 
strengthen their own critical apparatus as applied to the new 
medium. 

Catholic critics will be beset by all the same difficulties as other 
television critics and find them intensified. The Catholic TV 
critic has to undertake the same efforts to achieve mastery of the 
medium, the same perpetual readjustment to shifting ground for 
even less certain return or rather for the certain frustration of an 
only minimal return in the form of Catholic programmes to 
which teleculture (if the expression may be forgiven) can be 
devoted. 

The Catholic critic does have the benefit of bringing to TV, 
as he does to films, his own stable Catholic principles and values. 
But where in the cinema he has to beware of divorcing these from 
aesthetic appreciation, in television there is a constant dualism. 
Viewing conditions invite a certain censorial attitude usually 
deplored in critics. The Catholic critic, any Christian critic, must 
be on guard against the wild distortion of values TV may bring 
into viewers’ homes, in the form of sadism, false history, science, 
teaching, or politics, or vulgar entertainment. So he must be a 
watchdog at the base. At the same time he must be out in front, 
leading the field in hunting out the trail to the proper uses of TV, 
following every clue to its essential mystery. The Catholic critic 
faces always the paradox that the doctrine of art for art’s sake is 
untenable by a Christian, but that nothing is achieved in the field 
of art without working as if it were true. Our best television 
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critic tells us that there never can be a specific art of television. 
But we have to go on in the hope that there may be. The critic of 
any mass medium must, as Mr James Monahan admitted, admir- 
ably defining the function of the film critic on the Home Service, 
write for the enlightened minority of people who care to see the 
standard of films rise. Not because the majority do not matter. On 
the contrary because only such an enlightened minority can leaven 
opinion towards elevating instead of debasing the medium. 

The Catholic critic has still more reason to address, and to aim 
at an enlightened Christian minority. His task is not, as it might 
seem, one of divided loyalties, of serving God and Mammon. 
It is one of integrating his loyalties so that he works for the perfec- 
tion of the medium, working to make television a precious, not a 
deadly, instrument fit to be used in the service of God. 

Critics of goodwill hope that the coming of commercial 
competition may help to improve standards in television. They 
welcome the prospect that it will give television performers and 
writers a better chance of a living wage. But they cannot repress 
a fear that it may only accentuate the present disproportion 
between too many hours devouring too little talent. 
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THE CLAIMS OF SOUND BROADCASTING 
Davip LLoypD JAMES 


descence, or at least into headlines, and as one parlour 

game succeeds another, radio programmes begin to sound 
a defensive note. The strong emotions which are revealed when 
the House of Commons debates the future of television colour 
most discussions by the professionally engaged of the claims of 
sound broadcasting in a world which is rapidly switching from 
loud-speaker to screen. In the Autumn 1953 number of the 
B.B.C. Quarterly Louis MacNeice made ‘A Plea for Sound’. The 
word ‘plea’, with its overtones of advocacy and partisanship, 
suggests some of the passion which this controversy can provoke. 
And one of the unfortunate results is that the opposing sides in this 
pointless warfare have resorted to that most tedious of stratagems 
which forbids the praise of X without the condemnation of Y. 
Not that I think Mr MacNeice guilty of this. “Television, obvi- 
ously’, he says, ‘is an exciting and fertile medium in which many 
fine things can be done that sound could never attempt. The 
point is that sound can do many fine things that will never be 
possible in television. We should all therefore hope both that 
television may develop to the utmost and that sound broadcasting 
may survive.’ In which future directions are these fine things 
likely to be found? 

Imagine a future in which sound and television are equally 
available to most people, in which several alternative television 
programmes are transmitted for the greater part of the day, and 
in which the present technical limitations of television have been 
to a considerable extent overcome. How should these two plan 
their programmes so that the one need not try to tackle what can 
be better done by the other? 

The whole field of what is now called ‘Outside Broadcasting’ 
will, I take it, be assigned to television. It may be many years 
before events in distant countries can be flashed across the world 
on to the screen, and during that interval sound will substitute. 
But to those who have heard and watched a great occasion or a 
great game it can only be a substitute. No sound commentary, 


\ S newly discovered television ‘stars’ blaze into incan- 
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however eloquent and evocative, can stifle the impulse to rise on 
tip-toe, to try to see more than your fair share, more than a 
member of a crowd should expect. And this is just the opportunity 
that television offers, a Royal Box by your fireside. 

Many of the most memorable moments of television pro- 
grammes have been a result of this power to open a window on 
to the world. And it is not only state events, great events, the 
flaring excitement of a quick-moving match or the sustained 
drama of cricket, that it can so well communicate. Viewers will 
remember, too, those moments when it has caught and conveyed 
the casual happenings of ordinary life, the expressions, the half- 
finished gestures, the behaviour of un-self-conscious people. 
Whenever this window is opened, and the eyes that look out 
direct their gaze with imagination and discretion, television 
offers scenes of rich, varied and continuous interest. 

With imagination and discretion it can go much further. It 
can recreate human situations with extraordinary truth. The best 
of its documentaries have given evidence of a remarkable vitality, 
a power to compel and to convince. In drama, too, it may possess 
an incomparable advantage over sound so long as the characters 
and the situations ring absolutely true, so long as it continues to 
persuade the viewer that the window opens out, if not on to the 
passing events of life itself, at least on to a scene which is true to 
life. Much of the drama that draws large audiences for sound 
could be more effectively presented on the screen. And those who 
saw the television production of Menotti’s The Consul will have 
realised how much some operas may gain in emotional potential 
when brought into close-up. 

Outside broadcasts, documentaries, drama, ballet, light 
entertainment, are all part of the vast territory which television is 
exploring and in which it is likely to stake lasting claims. But I 
agree with those who believe that this territory has its frontiers 
and that beyond them there lie the regions to which sound has a 
valid and an enduring title. It would be arrogant as well as rash 
to attempt to map the frontiers now, but it may be possible to 
make out some of the features of the distant landscape. 

A recent broadcast will serve as a point of departure. Under 
Milk Wood, by Dylan Thomas, is a work perfectly conceived for 
sound. Nothing could possibly be added to it by television. The 
intrusion of a visual element could only weaken its impact, for 
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THE CLAIMS OF SOUND BROADCASTING 1§§ 


much of its force depends on its power to set the mind exploring: 
the very absence of the visual element brings freedom to the 
imagination. For while the combination of sound and picture 
can inspire the imagination, it can also stifle it, either by saturating 
the senses or by focussing the viewer's attention on the immediate 
image, the here and now. Often the unaccompanied word en- 
courages a freer flight. 

The Rescue by Edward Sackville West, Christopher Colombus 
by Louis MacNeice and The Face of Violence by Dr Jacob Bron- 
owski, are other examples of work especially written for sound, 
not to be translated into another medium. And this is true not 
only because they were expressly designed for sound but also 
because they belong to the realm of poetry, and to the kind of 
poetry which sound alone can present in its most perfect form. 

For sound broadcasting has done a unique service to poetry. 
It has made it possible for people, in the silence and privacy of 
their own rooms, to listen to a disembodied voice, to concentrate 
entirely on the uttered word, undistracted by the appearance of 
the speaker, by the presence of a surrounding audience or by any 
visual interruption. Since few people read poetry well the 
experience of hearing it can be both painful and embarrassing, 
but it can for many bring satisfaction, a realization, far deeper than 
that of silent reading. 

If poetry and poetic ‘feature programmes’ are regarded as an 
enduring part of the province of sound (and I echo Mr MacNeice’s 
hope that they will be), a good deal of poetic drama may also 
find a permanent place there. It is difficult to see how television 
could hope to present The Dynasts or the second part of Goethe's 
Faust. And even among works which are part of the familiar 
repertory of the theatre some may gain from sound an added 
strength. 

These our actors, 
As I foretold you were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

In a radio production Prospero can cast a spell, the ‘fabric of this 
vision’ can be conjured up, with exceptional intensity, because 
we do not see the proscenium arch and the costumed figures on the 
stage. 

For music, too, sound offers advantages. I suspect that the 
number of those who regard the loud-speaker as the merest 
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substitute for a seat in the concert hall is small and diminishing. 
Some works (Handel’s Messiah and Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast are 
examples) undoubtedly make a far greater impact in the audi- 
torium that they do over the air. They possess a dramatic quality 
which makes one wish to be a spectator as well as a listener. 
These can be better presented by television than by sound. But 
many lovers of music find that they can devote to a broadcast 
work a degree of concentration which is impossible in the concert 
hall. And while television is likely to devote some proportion of 
its time to serious music, it can hardly hope to replace the kind of 
service which is offered at present by the Third Programme. 

In this highly tentative and purely personal sketch I would 
suggest that a third province of the territory of sound may be 
assigned to talks. A considerable part of the present output of 
radio talks would undoubtedly benefit from the aids of television. 
Much that is largely informative can be more readily communi- 
cated by screen and sound than by sound alone. But in the Third 
Programme in particular any week will provide examples of 
talks which seem to me to be outside the scope of television. In the 
Radio Times for the week beginning February 14th the following 
are announced: “The Name and Nature of Folk Music’, “The 
German Novel Tradition’, ‘Portrait of Leopardi’, “The Counter- 
Reformation and Spanish Literature’, ‘Scrutiny and its Last 
Controversy’, a review of E. M. Forster’s Hill of Devi. It may be 
argued that these talks serve an audience which is known to be 
small, at any rate by comparison with that reached by the Light 
Programme, but it exists, and we should hope that it will con- 
tinue to be served by sound. 

I am not trying to peer into the future. These are no more than 
indications of the part that sound can continue to play as television 
develops. But, whatever may happen, it is greatly to be hoped 
that the two will be regarded as complementary, not mutually 
exclusive, and that the permanent claims of sound will not be 
neglected. 
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RELIGION AND TELEVISION 


AGNELLUS ANDREW, O.F.M. 


fifty religious television programmes. Of these, twelve 
were major ‘outside broadcasts’ from churches, and the 
rest were from the studio. Catholics contributed six programmes: 
Pontifical High Mass from Leeds Cathedral; the Easter Vigil from 
Clifton Cathedral; Evening Service with Benediction from St 


Di the past year, the B.B.C. has broadcast about 


James’, Spanish Place; the Westminster Passion Play Behold the 


Man; and Talks from the studio by Bishop Fulton Sheen and Mr 
Frank Sheed. Before last year we had contributed Solemn Mass 
from St Denis, Paris, and some half-a-dozen other programmes, 
including an Evening Service from St Chad’s, Birmingham, 
Stations of the Cross, the Christmas Crib and an illustrated Talk. 
All these broadcasts have been largely experimental. Comments 
and the reaction of viewers have been most carefully observed, 
and we are by no means yet clear in our minds as to the best way 
in which Television can serve the Catholic Apostolate. 

B.B.C. policy in religious television is identical with that in 
sound broadcasting which has been publicly stated more than once. 
Perhaps the clearest statement was made by the then Director 
General, Sir William Haley, in a speech to the British Council 
of Churches in November 1948. Dealing with the question 
whether the B.B.C. was neutral where Christian values were 
concerned, he said: “Of course it is not. There are many demands 
of impartiality laid upon the Corporation, but this is not one of 
them. We are citizens of a Christian country, and the B.B.C.— 
an institution set up by the State—bases its policy upon a positive 
attitude towards the Christian values. It seeks to safeguard those 
values and to foster acceptance of them. The whole preponderant 
weight of its programme is directed to this end. . . . Some of you 
may feel that the practice I have outlined is not the best way to 
make people join the Christian faith. But it does not seem to me 
to be an inherent duty of broadcasting to make people join the 
Christian faith. By that I mean it is not the duty of the B.B.C. 
in everything it does. It is the duty of religious broadcasting, of 
course. And we must do everything we reasonably can to foster 
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and strengthen religious broadcasting. But there are many other 
fields of broadcasting in which the duty does not arise. The over- 
riding duty of the B.B.C. in everything it does is, as I see it, to 
provide listeners with the best in all the various aspects of life with 
which it is concerned. And never to fail to put the Christian point 
of view wherever it is relevant.’ 

At a conference with Catholic leaders in May 1950, the Head of 
Religious Broadcasting was asked to relate this statement to our 
Catholic work and in particular to clarify the phrase ‘the Christian 
faith’. He made the following statement: 

‘(1) The policy of the Religious Broadcasting Department 
was to broadcast the Christian Faith ‘“‘as it is actually found 
in the Bible and in the living traditions of the different 
Christian denominations”. This was quite different from a 
policy of broadcasting only the “lowest common denomina- 
tor” or “what was acceptable to the common man”. 

(2) In principle, Roman Catholic broadcasters were ex- 
pected to transmit the full depositum of Catholic teaching, 
and there was no ban on the inclusion of certain aspects of 
Catholic doctrine because they might provoke antago- 
nism. 

(3) On the other hand, the ban on controversial attacks on 
positions held by other denominations applied to Roman 
Catholics and all other religious bodies. At the tactical level, 
at which consideration had to be given to such factors as 
anti-Catholic prejudice, the impossibility of providing 
alternative religious programmes for all listeners under the 

resent allocation of wavelengths, and the right use of 
“persuasion” in the communication of the Faith, it should be 
recognized that certain subjects required specially careful 
handling, and it is expedient for many reasons to avoid 
unintentional and unnecessary “‘irritation”.’ 

Within this policy, during the past few years we have been 
able to broadcast the Mass and other liturgical acts, and we have 
preached on subjects as difficult to non-Catholics as the Assump- 
tion, the Church, the Papacy, and Purgatory. There is no censor- 
ship of our scripts and the organization and production of Catho- 
lic landieh are in Catholic hands. 

When religious broadcasting began in the B.B.C., it was 
conceived principally as a ministry of comfort and consolation 
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to sick, aged and ‘deprived’ Christians. Now it is planned prin- 
cipally as a deliberate apostolate to the millions in the country, 
who, while not entirely dead to religion, are not in regular 
contact with any church. There are still many programmes 
intended for practising Christians, although only a few of these 
are suitable for Catholics. Each day there is a Daily Service; each 
week there is Evensong or Vespers and ‘Silver Lining’; and about 
once a month there is Mass or an Anglican or Free Church Com- 
munion Service. Further, there are a great many programmes 
designed for specialist groups within the Christian body in the 
country, broadcast usually on the Third Programme. Last year there 
were over a hundred such programmes of special Catholic interest, 
including talks on the significance of the recent excavation in 
St Peter’s in Rome; a series of performances of most of Palestrina’s 
music; six illustrated lectures on the ‘Origin and History of the 
Christian Chant’, and many other highly expert and specialized 

rogrammes. But the great weekly religious programmes which 
- built up huge regular audiences are a deliberate attempt to 
lead the vast half-Christian masses in the country to understand the 
necessity and relevance of religion. It is an apostolate one step 
back from the Enquiry Class and Evidence work, for it can presume 
no initial interest and no favourable predisposition. Every 
possible form has been used in these programmes, from the Mass, 
quite untouched, through a parish meeting of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment Guild, down to Community Hymn-Singing. And now each 
programme is planned in the light of considerable experience and 
prolonged ony to do one particular job towards one particular 
audience. And the work is planned in such a way as to try to 
ensure over a period a totality in respect of subject-matter, form 
and audience. Each individual broadcast should be complete in 
itself, but for an adequate judgment it should be seen as a part of a 
continuously unfolding plan in which the great Paris Mass, 
Vespers from Westminster or Buckfast, Mgr Knox thinking 
aloud on Christmas Day, Canon McNarney talking to his 
millions at People’s Service in the Light Programme, and the 
children of a Rescue Home singing hymns and carols, all have 
their part to play. 
Last year we broadcast about two hundred and fifty Catholic 
programmes in all, of which rather more than half were actually 
produced by the Religious Broadcasting Department, and were 
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described as ‘Services’ or “Religious Talks’. The rest were broad- 
casts mainly of the Third Programme type, of Catholic origin or 
inspiration, and of particular interest to Catholic listeners. 

It is difficult to measure the effects of all this work and it is 
easy to be glib about it. It is quite certain that a number of 
converts have been made directly by religious broadcasting. I 
have today a letter from a man who was moved by the Leeds 
Mass to begin instructions, and I know of five people who have 
begun instructions as a result of our broadcasts in the month of 
February. And one constantly hears from broadcasters and from 
parish priests of people who have become Catholics and whose 
first contact with the Church was through a Catholic broadcast. 
But there is another effect, perhaps even more important. The 
cumulative effect of Catholic broadcasts week after week must 
be to destroy the sense of the unfamiliar about Catholicism, 
to accustom the people of the country to our Catholic doctrine 
and our Catholic way of thinking, to introduce them to our 
Liturgy, to bring our speakers to their notice, and gradually to 
make Catholicism one of the familiar elements in their life. We 
are indeed contributing to the christianizing of the country, but we 
are also enabling the people of the country to correct the false 
impressions that prevail about us and our doctrines and our ways. 
This is a slow process, but in its ultimate effects it may be even 
more important than the individual conversions that we are 
enabled to make. And it is perhaps a task that can only be done by 
Radio and Television. 

Television opens out an entirely new field to us, for we can now 
bring outsiders into the Church to let them see our ceremonies 
and our liturgy. Looking ahead before we began Catholic television 
programmes, many of our people were inclined to say that with 
this new possibility, Catholics would have an enormous advan- 
tage over all others. That may indeed be so ultimately, but we 
have not found that non-Catholics are easily able to accept and to 
understand Catholic services. A case in point. 

The great Mass from St Denis was acclaimed as one of the most 
brilliant pieces of television that the B.B.C. had produced. We 
may make this claim in all modesty because the arrangements were 
in the hands of our French Catholic Television colleagues, 
particularly Father Pichard, o.p. and his brilliant assistant M. 
Chartier. And yet careful research revealed the surprising fact that 
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this wonderful broadcast was very much less appreciated in the 
country than many other ordinary television services, of consider- 
ably less beauty and perhaps merit. And we have had the same 
experience recently with the Leeds High Mass. The B.B.C. did 
not hesitate for a moment about televising this Mass, in spite of 
very considerable pressure. The protests gained us enormous 
publicity, and yet the number of people viewing the Mass was 
not above the average for television religious services at that 
time, and the level of appreciation was considerably below the 
average. We are being compelled to understand what perhaps 
we should have anticipated, that to confront with our liturgy 
people who for four hundred years have been formed in another 
tradition, is not instantly to compel either admiration or under- 
standing. There will be a phase, perhaps a long phase, during 
which we shall have to win the outsider to a sympathetic under- 
standing of what lies within our beautiful ceremonies. Elsewhere 
in this issue attention is called to the very interesting division of 
opinion about the televising of the Mass that we observed at the 
recent Paris Conference of Catholic television experts. 

In the meantime, it lies with us to create forms suitable to the 
medium in which we can communicate to this vast, new, inter- 
ested audience, the treasures of the Faith. And this perhaps 
presents a challenge to our liturgists, to our artists, and our 
creative thinkers. Two different approaches are possible. In the 
first, by means of the television cameras, we invite the viewer to 
become one member of a worshipping community, present in 
one of our churches. It is my view that in these circumstances, 
we ought not to interfere in the least with the normal progress 
of the church service, except that we aim at the highest possible 
perfection. In the other, we deliberately create a Sem through 
which we try to reach the viewer sitting as one of a small compan 
in his own home. This too, may sometimes be labelled a ‘Service’, 
but the primary purpose will be to communicate something of 
our faith and practice, using all the resources of the television 
medium. 

So far, we have been greatly restricted in our ambitions, both 
by the shortage of mobile television equipment, and by the 
extreme difficulty of getting adequate television signals from the 
more remote centres. It is obvious that geography makes it more 
difficult to televise a Service from, for example, Buckfast or 
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Ampleforth, than from London or Birmingham or Manchester. 
These difficulties are being speedily resolved and the expansion of 
technical facilities, and the development of religious programmes 
in general, have enabled us to plan for the next few months almost 
as many Catholic transmissions as for the whole of last year. 
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FILMS AND TELEVISION 
J. A. V. Burke 


a threat to films, and though the film-makers—or, rather, 

the distributors—pretend that it is, the connection be- 
tween the two forms of visual presentation is so close that it is 
impossible to separate them as completely as either of their 
advocates would, apparently, like. 

For a long time to come television programmes are going to 
have to depend on some kind of film presentation. There are a 
large number of newly-formed companies whose sole purpose is 
to make films for television consumption. Those so far viewed by 
the critics do not inspire confidence that any significant advance 
in the art of cinema need be expected. They are patently made as 
time-fillers and reflect the current lack of policy and sense of 
ill-at-ease to be seen among the producers of television pro- 

rammes in this country. 

It should have dawned by now upon the minds of both sellers 
and buyers of television programmes, that whatever the actual 
merits or demerits of films or telecasts at the present moment, 
ultimately they will have to differ considerably from each other 
and also, ultimately, they will have to be good of their kind if 
the customers are to be expected to continue their patronage of 
either kind of diversion. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the frantic efforts of the 
film-world to try out various forms of wide-screen and panoramic 
and three-dimensional films during the past year in order to 
provide a counter-attraction to television, the films so far shown 
have not been highly rated by the critics. On the other hand, 
those films which have, during the past few months, been praised 
as better than average in technical and artistic value, films such as 
The Kidnappers, The Cruel Sea and Genevieve, have been made for 
the conventional screen for which no special apparatus, whether 
optical or electrical, has been necessary. In other words, good films 
are the only attraction needed to bring patrons back into the 
cinema. 


Television also is going through the doldrums. The reason is 


TT publicists for television like to regard the medium as 
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that programmes have not enough intrinsic interest to maintain 
the attention of viewers after the novelty of the ‘honeymoon’ 
period has worn off. As with the cinema, it becomes evident that 
the only attraction needed to keep owners of sets satisfied is an 
intelligent, enjoyable and varied programme. 

From the Catholic point of view the problems are not so much 
material as moral. The French Dominican Fathers who have 
devised a new approach to the use of film for the purposes of 
religious instruction in their Missions Par Le Cinéma, are convinced 
that when, eventually, the medium of television has settled down 
to its own proper method of production and presentation, since 
the basic product will be still visual, the norms governing the 
moral approach to television will have to be those invoked in the 
case of cinema. 

It is a curious thing that films which have been previously seen 
in the cinema seem to lose their special power of hypnotic attrac- 
tion when seen at home on the television screen. Nevertheless, the 
power of suggestion proper to the film is still very strong even 
when seen in the safety of the home circle and it would be unwise 
to suppose that precautions were unnecessary. Still, it is true that 
the very fact that what is seen is seen by the family as such means 
that the impact of the televised show is, to some extent, dissipated. 

It has always seemed to me that Catholics might properly resist 
at least the implication behind much regulation as to the censoring 
of films. That is to say in principle it is a violation of the right and 
- duty of parents to decide what is good and suitable for their 
children when public bodies such as the British Board of Film 
Censors prohibit children from seeing certain films even when 
accompanied by their parents. In fact, of course, we know that 
parents are often far from being competent or even concerned 
about the moral and mental effect of films upon their children and 
thus it becomes necessary, in the common interest, to impose 
safety regulations. 

The censoring of television programmes is, naturally, some- 
thing quite different in practice from that of cinema shows. Those 
responsible for showing films over the television system in this 
country are, fortunately, aware of their duty in this respect and 
have, for instance, requested the Catholic Film Institute to keep 
an eye on the films televised in order to be able to pass a word of 
warning if and when necessary. They hope to be able to continue 
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without the need for any official censorship of television. This is, 
surely, anot undesirable thing, for censorship, in itself, is a negative 
factor and does little to promote the best interests of the thing 
censored. But such liberality demands a high sense of moral 
responsibility on the part of those who make use of the pro- 
grammes provided. It assumes a high degree of self-control, the 
capacity to look for and to appreciate the best items among a 
heterogeneous selection and the will to reject that which is not 
worth viewing. 

Pope Pius XII made it clear, in his recent address to the Italian 
Hierarchy, that he considered the benefits possible from a right 
use of television to outweigh the dangers inherent in a system of 
visual instruction capable of penetrating the sanctity of the home. 
But he also demanded that those who use television should see to 
it that no harm comes to anyone through the neglect of proper 
precautions. Such precautions include an adequate instruction in 
the appreciation of the medium. It is still for the Catholic a matter 
of making use of the facilities provided by the various Catholic 
Film Centres, for the work of these centres is still the ‘promotion 
of good motion pictures’ as directed by Pius XI in the Film 
Encyclical. Such promotion must always imply a sufficient know- 
ledge of the best that the medium can supply. In the past Catholics 
have been unenthusiastic in their support of official Catholic film 
action. The words of the Holy Father with regard to television 
leave no room for any such lazy-mindedness with regard to tele- 
vision. It is to be hoped that a new sense of responsibility will be 
awakened in the minds of those who make use of television and 
who will have noticed the positive injunctions of the Pope. It is 
to be hoped that, as a consequence, a new realization of the poten- 
tialities of both cinema and television will develop and that the 
words of Pius XI with regard to the cinema may be made true 
of both the cinema and its offspring, the television screen: “with 
its magnificent power, it can and must be a bearer of light and a 
positive guide to what is good’. 
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TELEVISION AND THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
The International UNDA Conference 


ILLTUD EVANS, 0O.P. 


multitude of international organizations that have come 

into being to serve the hopes and fears of the post-war 
world. Itis simply the Latin word for ‘wave’ and is the convenient 
name for the co-ordinating body for Catholic radio and tele- 
vision throughout the world, with its headquarters at Fribourg 
in Switzerland. Last February, the television section of UNDA 
organized the first international Conference for Catholic tele- 
vision in Paris. It was attended by representatives from most 
western European countries, as well as Canada, the United 
States and Cuba, together with observers from UNESCO and the 
Council of Europe. 

In a first gathering, with terms of reference so necessarily wide, 
the work of the Conference was largely exploratory, but it was 
soon evident that in many countries the potentialities of so power- 
ful a medium of mass communication as television were already 
acutely realized by the Church. Indeed the Conference was 
prefaced by the ordinary Sunday morning religious programme 
from the French television studios, and the delegates were able to 
see for themselves how the French Dominicans (to whose 
charge the programme has been committed) have met the demand 
for Catholic worship and instruction through the new medium. 
It was a touching detail that the infant son of the producer of 
religious television features should have been baptized in the studio 
before the Mass began—perhaps a symbol of how actual is the 
inspiration of French religious television, now in its sixth year 
of active production. 

Pére Pichard, o.P., Director of the television department of 
UNDA and the animator of the week’s work, opened the Con- 
ference with a reminder of the high authority that has been 
given to the religious use of television by the Pope’s recent 
utterances. A message from the Bishop of Lausanne and Fribourg, 
the Pope’s delegate for uNDA, underlined the opportunity that 
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awaits a constructive acceptance of television as a means by which 
the Church can reach whole areas of modern life too usually 
untouched by a Christian interpretation. M. Paul Levy, Director of 
Information of the Council of Europe, insisted on the importance 
of television in creating a sense of the European community. It is a 
powerful agent of unity, and the Council of Europe has already 
sponsored proposals to facilitate international exchanges and co- 
production, so that the work of European information might be 
extended. Specialist committees are at work on the problems of 
copyright and technical standards which are serious obstacles to 
the international use of television. M. Jean D’Arcy, Director of 
French television, in a description of European exchange pro- 
grammes, instanced many of the difficulties, and it is alias 
ironical that the forthcoming series of exchanges (to be undertaken 
by all the existing television services of Western Europe) should 
include ten programmes televising the World Football competi- 
tion in Switzerland—the safest of international programmes as 
yet devised! The enormous cost of television, as well as its 
extravagant use of material, makes the expansion of international 
exchanges urgently necessary. At the same time this opening out 
of television should do much to extend its value as an authentic 
means of mass communication, interpreting one people and its 
culture to another. And that, for the Catholic programme 
planners, presents a wonderful opportunity for ow a the 
universal role of the Church, transcending and yet fulfilling as it 
does the individuations of nationality and culture. 

The reports of the delegates on the state of Catholic television 
in their various countries were of great interest, revealing as they 
did considerable differences of emphasis. In particular the ques- 
tion of the regular television of Sunday Mass was much discussed. 
The French and Italian practice of weekly transmissions seemed to 
the German delegates to be scarcely suitable for the religious 
mentality of countries of mixed allegiance. The German practice 
is to concentrate on programmes of religious inspiration in the 
evening, concerned to present a Catholic approach to contem- 
porary problems rather than to provide ‘alternatives’ to the 
traditional worship which takes place in the churches themselves. 
(This, too, seems to be the likely development within the limited 
opportunities offered to Catholics within the B.B.C.) In Belgium, 
too, Catholic television programmes (as yet only in their first 
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stages) concentrate on features illustrating Catholic doctrine and 
history through films and pictures drawn from Christian art. 
In Italy, as in France, the regular television of the Mass is accom- 
panied by commentary and a brief homily. But Italian transmis- 
sions are usually from a church whereas the French practice is 
normally to use the studio and thus to concentrate on the medium 
as such. The French ideal is to build a special studio chapel, 
fitted up for the specific purpose of televising religious services 
and thus avoiding the improvisation and interference with regular 
worship which is inevitable when a programme comes direct 
from an outside church. 

Holland presents a unique broadcasting system, in which the 
almost equally divided Catholic and Protestant populations are 
served by separate organizations representing the different 
cultural and religious groupings of the country. Television is so 
far financed by five such organizations, though government 
assistance is now becoming available. The Catholic programme 
is designed for the whole population, none the less, and the 
inspiration of its programmes is not necessarily directly religious. 
Thus the television of the Mass is likely to be only occasional, and 
the enormous cost of television for such a small country as the 
Netherlands means that much must be hoped for from exchange 
programmes and the use of telefilms. Fr Agnellus Andrew, in a 
comprehensive survey of the British system, described the reactions 
to the Catholic programmes so far televised by the B.B.C. As 
with sound broadcasting, the Catholic contribution to a national 
programme must be addressed to a large majority which has little 
firm religious allegiance. This creates special difficulties, and special 
opportunities too, and such programmes as the television of the 
High Mass from Leeds Cathedral last January present the challenge 
of Catholic faith in new and inescapable terms. The astounding 
growth of television in the United States was brought home to 
the Conference in a paper read by Mr J. Keefe, director of a 
Chicago television station, who instanced the twenty-eight 
million sets and the daily average five and a half hours viewing in 
each home as proof of the influence television has now achieved. 
Telefilms of such programmes as Bishop Fulton Sheen’s ‘Life is 
Worth Living’ (a ‘non-denominational, inspirational’ programme 
seen by fifteen million viewers every week) underlined Mr 
Keefe’s claim for the religious possibilities of television apart from 
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the (necessarily limited) programmes of direct Catholic inspira- 
tion. 

Pére Roguet, 0.P., most experienced of liturgical apostles and a 
frequent television preacher, dealt with the whole question of the 
television of the Mass. He began by listing the usual—and 
formidable—objections. ‘It creates overfamiliarity’: yes, but it is 
not a substitute for the worship of the parish church. It is a means 
of instruction, a part of the apostolate, directed towards those who 
cannot or will not go to Mass. ‘It is distracting to the priest’: no 
doubt, but the Mass the priest offers is never simply his affair. A 
televised Mass, like any other, is for the people of God: it re- 
presents the sacrifice of their redemption, and its purpose is more 
than to foster the personal piety of its celebrant. ‘It is a profanation 
of the sacred’: but this objection betrays a misunderstanding of 
what the sacred really is. Television, in a remarkable way, makes 
the sacred available in a world that is too often unaware of it. A 
sacrament is a mystery and a sign: it is not merely the concealing 
of the holy, but rather its evocation under the form of a signifi- 
cant symbol. It is the presence of the faithful that makes a place 
sacred; the ecclesia is what matters, and in every televised Mass the 
faithful are present and are seen. “The televised Mass takes people 
away from the Mass itself; it is a substitute and an alibi for the 
lazy’: rather is the televised Mass a new and wonderful oppor- 
tunity of bringing people back to the sense of religious obligation. 
The emphasis on explaining what the Mass really achieves, aided 
by the capacity of the camera to penetrate into the rhythm of 
word and gesture so often concealed from the faithful at Mass, has, 
Pére Roguet maintained, already done a great deal for the re- 
education of indifferent Catholics and has been a complete 
revelation to many unbelievers. Because the televised Mass has no 
canonical validity that is not to say that it has no religious value: 
the formalities are different. It is a supreme opportunity for a 
pastoral apostolate: the very genius of the medium is made for 
the exposition ofa mystery which is enacted in terms of significant 
gesture. 

Pére Louvel, dealing with some of the practical problems of 
religious television, underlined the role of the faithful. The 
‘production’ of a televised Mass can indicate the variety of func- 
tion within the Mass: it is a symphony which converges on the 
altar. The Church is to be revealed to the world, and television 
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enables this to be done most eloquently. There is, too, the 
opportunity of educating Catholic opinion, and transmissions, 
for instance, of various oriental rites have done much to enrich 
the sense of the Church as universal. Pére Lintanf, describing the 
French Catholic magazine programmes on television (which he 
edits), made the same point. Here is a valuable means of showing 
the wealth of Catholic action in the world, and much subsequent 
discussion at the Conference was concerned with the possibility 
of international Catholic exchanges which would deepen the 
understanding, for instance, of missionary work and new methods 
of the spendin in Europe. 

Much time was taken up with the ‘Missions par le Cinéma’, 
a new development in French Catholic life which at first sight 
seems to have little connection with television. But the purpose 
of these programmes of religious films, now being increasingly 
shown throughout France, is closely linked up with the apostolate 
of religious television in the sense that the films have so far been 
first shown in television programmes. Their subsequent showing 
during ‘missions’ helps to provide the financial backing necessary 
for their production, for religious programmes on French tele- 
vision are not subsidized: the facilities of studios and technicians 
are made available by the Radiodiffusion Frangaise, but the pro- 
duction of the programmes is the financial responsibility (and 
serious difficulty) of the Dominican team in charge of them. 
During the Conference two new films were shown: Terre Sainte, 
a documentary on Palestine, and Ordinations, a film on the sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders, directed by Agostini, in the tradition of the 
lovely Nuit de Paques, which it is hoped will be shown on B.B.C. 
television this Easter. The delegates were also shown the earlier 
Moise, an exciting evocation by means of puppets of the story of 
Exodus which is a perfect companion piece to the Nuit de Paques, 
recounting the liturgical mystery of which the story of Israel’s 
deliverance is the fore-shadowing. The ‘Missions par le Cinéma’ 
have already done much to educate French Catholic opinion in 
the visual medium, which later on television will make universally 
available. 

The question of television as an aid to education was not the 
least important of the many subjects discussed. Mr Cassirer, 
director of the radio and television division of UNESCO, gave details 
of that organization’s plans for using television as a means of basic 
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education. The French television service has for some time been 
conducting an experiment in rural education on behalf of 
UNESCO, and it is already evident that isolated communities can 
be greatly helped by programmes which are directed to their real 
needs. Especially important is the intimacy of television, which 
can stimulate discussion: a programme seen by a small group is 
(or should be) shared. The dangers of television as a substitute for 
the discipline of formal education were fully discussed, and the 
effect on children of a wholly secular (and visually oversimplified) 
presentation of history, for instance, was seen as a development 
which Catholic educationalists must anticipate. 

A whole day of the Conference was devoted to the technical 
problems of Catholic television programmes. The lecturer was 
M. Chartier, who has for some years been the producer of the 
religious programmes transmitted by French television, and is 
also editor of the excellent weekly Radio-Cinéma. Television, 
M. Chartier maintained, is a ‘privileged’ medium because of its 
direct and personal contact with the viewer. It does not merely 
report; it ‘bears witness’ —and therein lies its power as a means of 
religious education. The problem is to find the expert who 
combines an exact theological perception (and who has the 
capacity to transmit it in contemporary terms) with a real 
sensibility for the medium he is using. The television preacher has 
to be an interpreter in the truest sense. The producer in his turn 
is an intermediary, and his discretion should prevent (for instance) 
the transmission of the Mass from ever becoming a matter of 
technical virtuosity instead of a presentation of the Christian 
sacrifice. Some of the detailed suggestions were of great interest: 
that, for example, the shape and colour of vestments is more than 
a matter of aesthetic choice, since amplitude and simplicity are 
qualities that enhance the visual, and thus the religious, effect of 
what is done. The liturgy is itself the perfect type of what the 
television producer should be achieving. It is always significant; 
its economy of gesture and depth of symbolic meaning are the 
pattern of what a religious television programme should aim 
to reproduce. Telefilms of many French programmes gave 
ample proof of M. Chartier’s thesis, and the intelligent and 
sympathetic handling of such a service as the Easter vigil in a 
small country parish was a moving illustration of television’s power 
to evoke the hidden springs of worship. 
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The final session of the Conference emphasized the great need 
for constant Catholic co-operation on the international level if 
the religious possibilities of television are to be fully realized, 
Special commissions are to be set up to deal with such matters 
as Catholic exchange programmes (and in particular a regular 
magazine programme of Catholic actuality which will draw on 
material provided by the different countries), educational films, 
missionary films (of which many exist, in isolation as it were, 
but which could be of great value if made internationally avail- 
able) and the setting up of a library of telefilms. The Pope’s 
warning, that special vigilance is necessary in the case of television 
since ‘its performances penetrate the sanctuary of the family’, is a 
reminder that Catholic opinion should not be content with a 
merely negative attitude. The first unpA Conference was en- 
couraging evidence that there are already available Catholics 
with a knowledge and respect for the new medium who may be 
trusted to do all they can to give a positive and Christian direction 
to its immense potentialities. 


TELEVISION AND RURAL EDUCATION 
A UNESCO Experiment in France 


UNESCO, is at present carrying out an experiment in the 
form of transmissions intended for rural viewers gathered 
for collective viewing, or “Tele-Clubs’. The general purpose of 
this experiment is to discover, on the basis of concrete evidence, 
to what extent it is possible to put a completely new instrument 
like television at the service of popular education, and to make 
use of it for the material and spiritual progress and the inter- 
national understanding that UNESCO wants to help its member- 
states to promote among their peoples. 
Television, that latest of the new instruments of information 
and of intellectual communication, has its own characteristics, 
methods, and rights, which set it in a category apart from radio 
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and cinema. Television can be particularly useful to rural popula- 
tions who more often than not live in small isolated centres which 
are without any technical equipment. Obviously television has as 
yet only reached the first stages of its development; yet if many 
countries are deprived of it by this circumstance, a consideration 
of, and experiment on, its use as a means of popular rural educa- 
tion, coming at this relatively early stage, would seem to be all 
the more useful and promising. In the case of television, much, 
if not everything, still remains to be done and in most countries 
the action of teachers and artists can keep pace with, if not 
precede, the material progress of this form of broadcasting. And 
on other grounds the possibility and interest of a collective 
reception organized in rural districts deserves careful investiga- 
tion, for in many countries the greater part of the population is 
composed of rural families too poor to buy television sets indi- 
vidually. 

The French government and, more especially, the French 
television service, have offered to collaborate with UNESCO in 
carrying out such an experiment. The conditions under which 
television is organized in France correspond in many respects 
to the situation outlined in the resolution of the General Confer- 
ence. In particular a “Tele-club’ movement has existed in France 
for several years. Such groups, generally installed in small rural 
centres, purchase a receiving set which is usually placed in a 
school-room for use at meetings for collective viewing. Further, 
the social and economic conditions of French country districts 
do not differ too fundamentally from those present in certain 
other countries where television will be developing in the next 
few years. 

The research which unesco will thus be able to undertake will 
include both transmissions and investigation on the reactions of 
the audiences. Special programmes will be produced which will 
make it possible to determine in what way television can most 
usefully contribute to an improvement of the methods used in 
agriculture and to a raising of the standard of living of rural 
populations. 

The plan to be followed in the course of the series of proposed 
transmissions is based on four principal points: 

1. Statement of facts 
Presentation of the actual life of the peasants of the region 
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chosen. What are the special difficulties experienced by those 
who live in the country and by those who depend upon 
agricultural production? There is something to be done. 
What? And how? 
Indication of the possible solution to the problem created by 
the actual state of affairs: mechanization and modernization 
of farms and the adaptation this presupposes. 

2. Investigation of the problems and possible solutions 
Possible obstacles: credit—the splitting up of property— 
the individualist spirit of small farming landowners. Some 
solutions do exist, other remain to be found—importance of 
the existence of a community spirit. 

3. Human consequences of this evolution 
Necessity of a solution which is not only technical but also 
human. Modernization and mechanization are nothing in 
themselves, they must be accompanied by a deep change in 
one’s mode of life and way of thinking: the role of woman 
and of youth. 

4. The first stage must be initiated 
This evolution which is increasingly transforming an 
occupation into an industry primarily requires an education 
—Schools of Agriculture and adult courses exist or can be 
set up. We have seen why, now we must see how. 

To enable the use of television to be investigated in valid 
conditions, such transmissions will have to be carried out with 
the greatest possible care and under aspects which are as varied 
as possible: they must have recourse to all existing techniques; 
the subject must inform and stimulate at the same time, without 
however neglecting the need for recreation and relaxation on 
the part of an isolated public which has to work hard and can 
only occasionally enjoy other means of leisure. Moreover, 
although such transmissions are primarily intended for the tele- 
clubs which, in principle, arrange for each programme to be 
followed by a discussion, obviously they will also be received by 
individuals both in town and country. It follows that they will 
have to be sufficiently lively and interesting to hold the attention 
of these widely differing publics. 

In organizing these transmissions the French service concerned 
and UNESCO are pursuing clearly defined aims. Their objective is 
to transmit information capable of developing a certain line of 
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thought and to provoke lively discussion out of which may come, 
subsequently, some definite action such as the creation of adult 
agricultural courses in the villages where the tele-clubs function. 
In what measure can these intentions be carried out? An extensive 
inquiry should enable this to be ascertained. 

Such an inquiry will primarily bear upon the immediate 
reactions of the public towards transmissions organized with a 
view to the experiment, and also to television programmes in 
general, at least to the extent to which they are received in the 
tele-clubs. As we are concerned with studying the cultural 
importance of this new medium of expression, television, and 
the part it could play in adult education, it would be purposeless 
and harmful to seek to isolate the transmissions especially organ- 
ized by the French services concerned, with the collaboration of 
UNESCO, from the rest of the programmes. 

At this stage the inquiry will chiefly be concerned with such 
problems as the subjects suitable for television transmissions, the 
best methods of presentation to a rural population, the desir- 
ability or otherwise of television for formal education. It will also 
investigate how much is retained of the transmissions, and 
whether members of the tele-club enroll afterwards in the adult 
agricultural courses. 

At the second stage, the inquiry will seek to compare television 
results with those given by other means such as the radio, press or 
cinema, and to know whether certain subjects are best presented 
by some medium other than television. The success of these 
special programmes will be compared with that of the ordinary 
television transmissions, and investigation will be made as to why 
people favour one programme rather than another, what are the 
differences of reaction between groups, and individual viewers. 
A final and detailed report will be drawn up. 

This experiment is only the beginning of an investigation it is 
hoped to initiate on a much larger scale. 

[Adapted from unesco report, February 1954] 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS 


On Tue Arr, ‘a study of Broadcasting in Sound and Television’ 
by Roger Manvell (Andre Deutsch, 16s.) provides a valuable summary 
of radio history up to now and a grammar for its criticism. Dr Manvell 
rightly remarks that ‘we love the sound of the word “truth”, but 
prefer the critical search of it to be postponed from day to day’, 
and he emphasizes the lack of ‘serious consideration to the special 
principles involved in broadcasting’. Too often such criticism as 
exists is in terms of the personalities which radio so powerfully fosters, 
and the responsible analysis of television as a medium in its own right 
is an intellectual analysis most uncongenial to columnists. Dr Manvell, 
whose critical work on the Cinema has already produced such valuable 
results, deals realistically with such serious problems as that of free- 
dom of expression and the inherent dangers of the B.B.C. monopoly. 
He criticizes, for instance, the elaborate good manners of religious 
broadeasting, and frankly considers that “broadcasting tends to pro- 
mote a vague and weak form of Christian practice instead of a faith 
fighting against the heaviest odds of sheer indifference it has ever been 
called upon to face since the invasion of Europe by the Vandals’. 
On ‘the potentialities of television’ Dr Manvell has much to say that is 
important. He dismisses the vaguer claims for television as ‘a new art- 
form’. It isa new means of communication, and one that has the special 
opportunity of reaching small groups in their homes. “The television 
critic cannot pay too much attention to the conditions imposed by this 
audience.” Dr Manvell’s acute understanding of the technical problems 
of broadcasting, together with his adult awareness of its social signifi- 
cance, provide precisely the sort of introduction to radio criticism that 
is now urgently necessary. 

The B.B.C. has from the beginning realized its cultural responsibili- 
ties as a public corporation, though indeed it has sometimes been 
hampered by the privileged position it enjoys as a monopoly. But the 
B.B.C. Quarterly (2s. 6d.) is a useful vehicle for critical discussion of a 
serious sort, and the latest issue provides, for instance, information about 
the Italian Third Programme and some provocative “Reflections on 
Broadcast Talks’ by Peter Fleming. Mr Fleming maintains that ‘too 
many talks are expository and too few illustrative’, and any issue of 
The Listener provides evidence that this is so. But The Listener must be 
regarded as one of the B.B.C.’s principal achievements, and its recent 
twenty-fifth birthday number was a reminder of how much we owe 
to the ceaseless torrent of B.B.C. talks, and of how easily it has come to 
be taken for granted. The same is true of the B.B.C. Broadcasts to 
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Schools, which are admirably served by a series of pamphlets, most 
intelligently edited and illustrated. Such a programme as Looking at 
Things is provided with a handsome companion brochure, with 
excellent examples of modern design. It is the sort of programme which, 
of course, a future television service for schools would be able to present 
with graphic directness, but it must remain a matter for gratitude that 
the B.B.C. and the School Broadcasting Council have shown great 
caution in not immediately embarking on television programmes 
when as yet their possibilities can only be guessed at. As for television 
in general, a ‘technical description’ (The B.B.C. Television Service, 
2s. 6d.) provides a wealth of information in intelligible language and is 
a good example of the sober competence which distinguishes the 
B.B.C. from the hectic publicity of American radio. The debate for 
and against competitive television does not always recognize the 
positive value of the B.B.C.’s consistent sense of responsibility. It 
may not always make for excitement, but it is at least accurate. 


Among the multiple activities of UNESCO, ‘mass communications’ 
occupy a prominent place, and the professed aims of perhaps the most 
constructive of United Nations organizations include the use of sound 
radio and television as means of fostering international understanding. 
An impressive list of publications (obtainable in Great Britain through 
H. M. Stationery Office and in U.S.A. through the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press) includes Television, A World Survey (gs. 6d.). Here are 
gathered together all the available details of television services through- 
out the world, and one can meditate on a statistical picture which 
gives such facts as the twenty-two million television receivers now in 
operation in the United States and the ‘typical broadcast day’ of an 
American station (‘I2.00. Ruth Lyons’ 50 Club: folksy chatter-ty 
programme with music’). Ungsco is naturally concerned with Z 
possibilities television offers for international co-operation, but the 
varying definitions which European countries have adopted are a 
serious handicap (though converters were successfully used to make 
the Coronation programme available throughout Western Europe, 
and are to be used again in an international exchange planned for next 
June). The Survey truly observes that television can have a valuable 
function to perform in bridging the gap between specialization and a 
largely uninformed public, and what is needed is ‘not only populariza- 
tion but even more integration, a broader view which provides 
fundamental understanding of the forces at work and of the ideas and 
concepts which guide individual disciplines’. Such aims may seem far 
removed from the endless stream of easy entertainment which provides 
the bulk of television broadcasting, but already even American opinion 
is being directed to a more serious sense of television as a medium of 
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intelligent (and intelligible) communication, and since 1952 the 
Federal Communications Commission has reserved 242 channels for 
non-commercial educational stations, though financial backing for 
such stations has so far been hard to obtain. A useful feature of this 
detailed Survey is the documentation it provides on the difficult 
question of sponsored programmes. The fact that advertisements have 
so often vulgarized American television, and have created such a 
chaotic state of affairs as exists in Cuba, should not prejudice the 
argument for a measure of competition as essential to prevent the 
obvious dangers of monopoly. The Canadian system, he instance, 
seems to preserve a balance between official control and a measure of 
private enterprise. But a multiplication of television facilities presents 
the serious dilemma of finding adequate material, for the consumption 
rate of television is immensely extravagant and inevitably leads to low 


standards of production. 


Among other useful uNgsco publications, mention must be made of 
Training for Radio (2s. od.) by Maurice Gorham, a contributor to this 
issue of BLACKFRIARS. Mr Gorham’s wide experience, both in sound 
and television broadcasting, entitles him to speak with authority, 
and his handbook is a practical and enlightened account of what can 
be done to achieve standards of production which shall match the 
responsibilities of both media. There are interesting appendices which 
give details of the B.B.C. courses in broadcasting technique and of 
American university courses in radio. 


Also published by unegsco is Television and Education (6s. od.), 
a study of American practice by Charles Siepmann, which reflects the 
— with which the doubtful blessing of television (education- 

y speaking) has been accepted. It seems to be agreed that television 
has seriously affected children’s reading, though it is claimed that as 
yet there is no significant difference between he educational achieve- 
ment of ‘viewing’ and ‘non-viewing’ children. It is estimated that a 
majority of American children spend nearly four hours on weekdays, 
re more than five hours on Saturday and Sundays, viewing television 
programmes. This is in fact no longer than they spend at school, and 
its consequences can as yet be only guessed at. The Child Audience 
(11s. 6d.), a UNESCO “Report on Press, Film and Radio for Children’, 
provides ample evidence of the immense influence of these media on 
children and, fortunately, of the growing awareness in almost every 
civilized country of the need for vigilance in their use. The use of 
radio (and presently of television) in ‘fundamental education’ is of 
great importance in undeveloped areas, and a study of the subject by 
J. Grenfell Williams (4s. od.) is a fascinating account of what has been 
achieved, even though the claims of one African listener seem excessive. 
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He writes: ‘If you have bad thoughts in you or are fond of fighting 
others when you get your own set and listen in you can forget and 
stop all your bad ways’. If that were so, much of uNESco’s occupation 
would be gone, and the world would be unquestionably a happier place. 
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Tue IDEA oF Procress. A Revaluation. By Morris Ginsberg. (Methuen; 

In theory there are two ways of believing in progress: one may 
believe either that the state of mankind is automatically bound to 
improve because such is the nature of things; or that it may improve, 
but only if men freely and consciously set themselves to improve it. 
The former view, taken literally, has perhaps never been held by 
anyone in his right mind, but it may be the logical consequence of 
certain metaphysical premisses, and Professor Ginsberg is inclined to 
consider it the consequence of belief in divine Providence; which is 
why, as a believer in progress, he is concerned to detach progress, and 
the belief in it, from religion. He has the further reason for attempting 
this that he evidently thinks Christianity too other-worldly to provide 
motives for improving this world; and this oft-repeated charge, one 
notes, is not the less effective, and therefore important, for being 
mistaken. The relevance to ‘progress’ of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
Professor Ginsberg does not discuss, and perhaps this is not surprising ; 
but even the beneficial effects of Christianity in the natural order 
only admits in a sense that discredits Christianity; they were due, he 
suggests, not to Christianity itself but to the circumstance that Christ- 
ianity was ‘fertilized by contact with rational thought’, without which it 
would probably never ‘have emerged from . . . resignation and other- 
worldliness’. 

Not that this anti-Christian point (very discreetly proposed) is the 
main contention of this able little book; but the author has to get 
Christianity (as he conceives it) out of the way, just as he has to get 
out of the way all forms of belief (theological, metaphysical and even 
biological) in some law of progress inherent in the nature of things, so 
as to leave room for his moderately rationalist view that, within 
limits, man can make his own history, create his own earthly kingdom. 
‘The choice’, he insists, ‘is ours.’ “We know of no general law of pro- 
gress’; but if we wish we can develop ‘in a direction which satisfies 


rational criteria of value’. And this is his definition of progress. 
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The stress on reason must be welcomed. One welcomes too the 
author’s historical survey of the concept of progress from its formula- 
tion by the eighteenth-century French rationalists down to our less 
optimistic days. The learning is beyond question, the manner quietly 
reasonable. A Catholic, as I have suggested, will remark a super- 
ficiality where Christianity is touched on. It is not true, despite the 
Syllabus, that the Church has ‘explicitly repudiated’ the idea of pro- 
gress; see inter alia Leo XIII’s encyclical Inscrutabili. It all depends on 
what one expects from human nature ‘left to itself’ ; the Church expects 
nothing from man alone, everything from God-made-man. Some 
misunderstandings are, of course, excusable in one who views the 
Church only from the outside. A further point regards the author’s 
‘rational ethic’ which has a rather Aristotelian formulation (p. 75). 
Such an ethic must surely be grounded on the nature of things, i.e. on 
God. To uphold this ethic against ‘relativism’ is hardly consistent, in 
the last resort, with saying that discussion of ‘the ultimate premisses of 
ethics’ is ‘of no great relevance’. If the universe is not rational, why 
should man be? 

Mr Dawson’s great work Progress and Religion appears in the 
bibliography, but it is strangely overlooked in the course of the 
argument. 

KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


Hucu Pope, OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS. By Kieran > O.P. 
With a foreword by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of 
Westminster. (Blackfriars Publications, 12s. 6d.) 


Everyone who reads biography, to say nothing of those who write 
it, must know what a difficult art it is. It must be only less difficult 
than autobiography: that is if the purpose of both is to give as true a 
picture of a human being as can be achieved in words. Many writers 
give an imaginary picture (of others or of themselves) ; or a theoretical 
picture, using a person to prove a thesis; or an idealised picture, like 
too many of the lives of the saints, who become desiccated in the pro- 
cess. A real biography must be a true, that is to say a whole picture not 
a partial one, and that is what I imagine is so difficult to achieve. 

This life of Fr Hugh Pope, the great Dominican, seems to fulfil 
almost perfectly that requirement. Its limits are only the limits of space 
and compression, for it is quite short, only 208 pages, and yet its author 
has skilfully woven into it all the main facets of Fr Hugh’s many-sided 
character and life. 

For Fr Hugh’s early life, the author has of course, being a compara- 
tively young man who only knew Fr Hugh when he was getting old, 
had to rely on Fr Hugh’s own delightful reminiscences, but, after a 
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rather too ingenious beginning, these are so well remembered and set 
down that he has almost caught the tones of the voice as they were 
told, so much so that I was unable to read them without a catch in the 
throat, so vividly did they recall their telling to this writer, who was 
also a listener. 

i, There are excellent chapters on his growing up and vocation, his 
ordination and rapid growth as a biblical scholar, with its consequent 
attainment of the highest scriptural degree, the doctorate of Sacred 
Scripture, and his short teaching period in Rome with its sudden term- 
ination as the result of a virulent and secret attack on his orthodoxy. 
Nowhere does one see Fr Hugh’s true greatness better than in the spirit 
in which he took the whole affair, and his patience until he was 
finally vindicated years later. 

Fr Hugh was perhaps even more renowned as a speaker than as a 
scholar, and the author has managed to convey an idea of his preaching, 
and better still has given two of his actual sermons. Indeed the aw 4 
book is very largely filled with Fr Hugh’s own words; that is above all 
true of the longest chapter which deals, as is only right, with the 
foundation and growth of the Catholic Evidence Guild, of which he 
was the true father and inspirer. The racy pages of Fr Hugh’s C.E.G. 
lectures are inimitable. A stronger emphasis should have been laid on 
the fact that he always insisted on the prayer activity of the Guild, 
‘as much time to be spent before the Blessed Sacrament as is spent in 
speaking’. Other activities dealt with are his lectures and controversies; 
his ‘friendship’ with, and writings about, St Augustine and St Jerome; 
his Aids to the Bible and Layman’s New Testament—when are we going 
to get new editions of these useful books, and aren’t there more of 
his writings which should be published:—, the Cambridge Lectures, 
and last but by no means least his great work for the studies of the 
English Dominican Province as Regent. In conclusion an account 
of the last years in Edinburgh. 

There is no doubt the writer has wonderfully caught Fr Hugh’s 
personality in this book, and to read it will give intense pleasure to the 
many people who remember him, for it is only a few years since he 
died. And as far as I can guess, those who never knew him will find here 
a fascinating study of a present-day son of St Dominic, with his single- 
minded devotion to the salvation of souls, his learning, his preaching, 
his masculinity, his courage under frequent suffering, his occasional 
brusqueness and yet wonderful gentleness, especially with the young. 

There are many details which could have been added, but most of 
them of minor consequence, for example that Fr Hugh had already 
crossed swords with Dr Coulton before the 1930 debate on Infallibility, 
and that was before and during the 1921 Bible Congress at Cambridge; 
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or that during his time at Oxford he did not abandon C.E.G. work, 
but made a valiant attempt to establish a Guild there. One might have 
hoped for an index, or a list of illustrations, or a bibliography of Fr 
Hugh’s writings separate from that at the end of Chapter X. There are 
only a few misprints. The publishers could still go a long way in 
improving their book-production. An easy style, eminently readable, 
has a few obscurities. One can recommend this book to all who are 
interested in the apostolate of the present day. 
FRANCIS MONCRIEFF, O.P. 


Tue Ecotisticat Sustime: A History OF WorDSWwoRTH’S IMAGINA- 
TION. By John Jones. (Chatto and Windus; 16s.) 


The steady flow of books on Wordsworth in the last fifty years may 
seem to the cynic to reveal what is almost an occupational weakness of 
the English academic mind. The spectre of the over-worked field 
arises to daunt us, the terror of those vast filled spaces on the walls of 
libraries. But it is an elementary error to suppose that quantity means 
even the beginning of understanding the work of a great poet. Mr 
Jones’s book is an impressive contribution to our understanding of 
Wordsworth. It seems possible that only recently, with the labours of 
De Selincourt and Miss Darbishire on the text of the poems and the 
letters, has the total picture of Wordsworth’s poetry become clear at 
all, and with it the hope of critical evaluation. Wordsworth’s poetry is 
like Coleridge’s thought: it is unsystematic and continuously becoming, 
and exists not so much under the precise formulation of the particular 
poems as they reach the printed editions, but as a substance distributed 
among numerous notebooks and manuscript drafts. This poetic stuff 
is undergoing a continuous process of development, and at the most 
significant stages in the process one may see the interaction between a 
vision of the pure being of things detached from their accidents and the 
psychological history of a mind. Thus the same phrase or the same 
image is used again in different contexts; a crucial line about the 
perilous exploration of the discursive intellect in The Borderers, 

“Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way.’ 
reappears in The Excursion; and in The Ruined Cottage a series of textual 
changes provides different interpretation of the same story. 

Mr Jones has profited from this ability to get away from the dead 
hand of Arnold’s anthology and to see Wordsworth as a whole; also, 
and this is the great merit of his book, he ignores the artificial distinc- 
tion between the philosophical ideas Wordsworth has been supposed 
to have and his poetic expression of them; he sees the poet’s language, 
not as dress or vehicle, but as itself an exploration of reality or a part 
of it. In this way he is able to find a valid mode of discussing poetry in 
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its own terms without either dividing it from human life or running 


the gauntlet of the pin-pricks of logical analysis. 


The argument starts out, as all true appreciation of Wordsworth must, 
from a recognition of the literal, matter-of-fact quality of his mind and 
its grounding in a firmly eighteenth-century notion of the subject- 
object relation and of the ‘sympathy’ linking man with nature. The 
dualisms so daunting to the intellect are mastered in the poetry of the 
great decade where all manner of different modes of being are seen as 
individuals and yet comprehended in a single vision of the world. 
For Wordsworth the meaning of his solitaries, mountains or daffodils, 
is never detachable from the individual person or thing. As Mr Jones 
puts it, there is solitude and there is relationship; and he brings out the 
precise nature of this solitude-in-relation by contrasting it with 
Coleridge’s conception of a subjective world of thought in which 
relationship is overcome. After the crisis of his middle years, and 
especially after the death of his brother, Wordsworth begins to write 
anew kind of poetry in which a break occurs in his vision of the world, 
separating the visible from the invisible. This is a period of indecision in 
which poems are produced like The White Doe of Rylstone, which has a 
typical Wordsworthian solitary, the Doe, and also reaches out to 
something new in the ill-defined account of Emily’s triumph over her 
suffering. The change brings confusion of purpose into the final books 
of The Prelude and makes The Excursion ‘a scrapbook history of 
Wordsworth’s imaginative life’. Gradually there emerges a final 
Christian phase which gives us ‘the poetry of the baptized imagination’. 
The author’s discussion of the later poetry is much more sympathetic 
than the treatment of the Wordsworthian ‘decline’ usually is, but his 
sense of critical balance prevents him from making immoderate 
claims. What we do have is an admirably modest readjustment: the 
ode On the Power of Sound is rescued from the limbo to which romantic 
criticism had assigned it; there is appreciation of the treatment of 
ritual and ceremony in the later parts of The Excursion. 


It is not altogether an easy book to read; in parts it is courage and 
modesty which prefer the difficult statement or the hesitating con- 
clusion. If I have any lingering doubt, it is that the chronological, 
three-stage treatment of Wordsworth may, to a lazy reading, seem 
just the old thing all over again, as if it was not the poetry as thinking 
which is initiating every change, but a succession of new ideas, periods 
of development, and so on. What seem to me most to be praised 
are the method and its application to poetic texture. The examination 
of the abstract nouns in -ion, the vague, long words which try to 
‘escape from language itself to experience-worlds outside language’, 
breaks new ground. At its best the book may seem to be not just one 
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other new approach but a laying of foundations for our unfettered 


enjoyment of Wordsworth as a poet. papa ne None a 


Literary Essays OF Ezra Pounp. Edited with an Introduction by 

T. S. Eliot. (Faber, 30s.) 

“Whatever Dante’s symboligating propensities’, we read on page 181 
of this selection, “he was a positivist in his craft, in this he was a fabbro, 
and one respecting the craft and the worker.’ For ‘Dante’ we might 
fairly read ‘Pound’: his interest in other men’s work (as T. S. Eliot 
explains in the Introduction) is always, when he is at his typical best, 
that of the contemporary ‘craftsman’. ‘Criticism’, he observes (p. 4), 
‘is not a circumscription or set of prohibitions. It provides fixed points 
of departure. It may startle a dull reader into alertness. That little of it 
which is good is mostly in stray phrases, or if it be an older writer 
helping a younger it is in great measure but rules of thumb, cautions 
gained by experience.’ Behind the eccentric dilettantism, the pervasive 
manner of Continental grand maitre crossed with American professor, 
there is seriousness and devotion; they are very evident in the fine early 
piece The Serious Artist (1913), reprinted here. 

Pound’s ‘symboligating propensities’, which notoriously bring out 
the less attractive aspects of his personality, are not to the fore in this 
selection, which is designed rather to represent the scale and range of his 
achievement in literary criticism; perhaps it does so even too gener- 
ously, for some of the minor items, such as the early review of D. H. 
Lawrence’s poems, were not worth reprinting. Doubtless to remark 
that all the essays are very ‘dated’ is, in a way, to pay an incidental 
tribute to Pound; it could be a means of saying that what good work 
they could do has been done, their contribution is assimilated. But on 
that account alone it is not possible to agree with Mr Eliot (p. xiii) 
that they form ‘the least dispensable body of critical writing in our time’; 
not in the sense in which he means it; their importance is historical 
only. And there are other, graver, reasons for dissenting. Is not Ezra 
Pound largely disqualified as a critic: Not so much by his irresponsi- 
bility; still less by his famous howlers; but by a failure at the centre, 
his conception of ‘technique’ in literature—external, and at times 
painfully naive, as it is. 

A Yeats or an Eliot perhaps could learn, and did learn, from Pound’s 
criticism. But its influence on the humbler student of poetry, whether 
poet or not, might well only serve to confirm and consolidate 
misconceptions about ‘form’, ‘style’, ‘content’, etc.—which are quite 
active and mischievous enough already. Mr Eliot, defending Pound 
as a great critic, the compeer of Johnson and Coleridge, favour- 
ably contrasts his approach with the academic; but the academic 
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approach at its worst could find much warrant and backing in the 
volume Mr Eliot is introducing: not least in the tolerance of charlatan- 
ism which we see so often, and so significantly, extended in its pages. 
However, those who agree with Mr Hugh Kenner that the Cantos is 
a great modern epic will not be convinced by this, nor will those (if 
they make up a different class) who agree with Pound that the only 
alternative to his method is the earnest pondering of ‘Jojo’s opinion 
of Jimjim’s explanation of Shakespeare’ (p. 66), to the neglect of poetry. 
W. W. Rosson 


Tue New Tower or Baset. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. (P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York; $3.) 


This is a very impressive defence of Christian humanism. The author 
sees the de-humanization of life as the great weakness of our civiliza- 
tion, and the root of this he finds in ‘man’s attempt to free himself from 
his condition as a created being, to deny his metaphysical situation, 
to disengage himself from all bonds with anything greater than him- 
self. Man endeavours to build a new Tower of Babel.’ The essence of 
this state is the loss of ‘religio’, that is the power which ‘binds’ man to 
something greater than himself. This is shown in the philosophical 
sphere in its extreme form in the existentialism of Sartre and in general 
in the rejection of metaphysics. For the rejection of metaphysics 
derives from the refusal to acknowledge the fundamental relation of 
the intellect with being, that ‘naive and immediate contact with 
being’, which the author sees as the basis of all true philosophy. He 
writes as a Thomist, but as one who seeks not merely to impose a 
particular system of philosophy on the world, but to engage in ‘an 
always renewed and continued exploration of being’, ‘to a ai restora- 
tion of the “‘wondering” before the cosmos in its inexhaustible depth’. 
This involves not pe | a relation of the speculative intellect with 
being, but also a relation of the moral and aesthetic powers of the soul. 
It leads in other words to the fullness of personal being, to the dis- 
covery of all the riches of personal experience and relationship which 
belong to a fully human life. This flowering of the human personality, 
open to all the wonder of existence and deeply ‘engaged’ in its attitude 
to life, is seen finally to depend on the personal relationship of the soul 
with Christ. 

The author’s criticism of modern ways of life and habits of thought 
and his defence of Christian values is, as has been said, very impressive 
and deserves serious study. The only criticism which one is inclined 
to make is that the style is rather ponderous and uninspired, so that 
the thought tends to lack force and freshness of impact. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 
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My FRIENDS THE SENSES. By Charles-Damian Boulogne, o.P. Trans- 
lated by Jane Howes. (Kenedy, New York; $3.00.) 

In a world which has largely rejected the infallible authority of the 
Catholic Church, it is inevitable that the traditional discipline of 
Christian morality should be increasingly discarded. Without the 
guidance of an authority recognized as divine, any moral teaching that 
demands self-denial will sooner or later lose its hold on the public 
conscience; for why should anyone accept a difficult moral code if he is 
not sure that it comes from God? The modern drift towards pagan 
sensuality is the logical outcome of the Reformation. In reacting against 
it, the Catholic is in danger of going to the opposite extreme and of 
adopting an attitude not far removed from Manicheism. As Fr 
Gerald Vann says in his Foreword, ‘this book must surely come as a 
revelation to those who think of the Church as ruthlessly Manichean, 
an enemy of the flesh and of the senses’. 

The author writes neither as moralist nor as anatomist. His main 
concern is to achieve equilibrium between rank sensationalism and the 
Platonic notion of man as ‘a soul dragging a corpse around’. He insists 
(with the Church) that man is a union of body and soul, and that the 
material creation, as we perceive it through our sensory faculties, is a 
glorious thing. “Of all the tools we can use’, he reminds us, ‘the one we 
could not do without, the closest one to us, is the body. It is also, alas! 
the least understood. Even many people who are experts in mechanics 
are ignorant of the workings and the possibilities of the body that 
companions us in all our doings. And yet the work the body does for 
each one of us is more important than the work of any lifeless machine 
can be. There is nothing in us which has not entered through the gate- 
way of the senses, and which the senses have not transformed into 
living sensation. The senses introduce us to everything, provide us with 
everything. Let us leave to scholars and moralists the sad work of 
underlining and emphasizing their drawbacks; the Church accepts 
and respects the senses. Knowing the place they occupy and the primal 
part they play in the development of personal life, the Church wants 
us to be their friends’ (p. xiii). In the pages that follow, Pére Boulogne 
opens our eyes to the wonders that surround us and impinge unceas- 
ingly upon our senses things that only too often we take for granted and 
therefore seldom appreciate and enjoy. No reader can fail to be nour- 
ished and enheartened by this stimulating book; its scope is as wide as 
the world and it embraces every aspect of our sense life. Sharing the 
author’s wide-awake wonder, we are the better enabled to understand 
the significance of the words: ‘And God saw all the things that he had 
made, and they were very good’. With increased wonder comes more 


abundant joy and ever deeper gratitude. A. Grecory Murray 
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Tue Way To Curist. (Watkins; 18s. 6d,) 


John Joseph Stoudt, an American scholar, has published a new Eng- 
lish version of the work by the German Protestant mystic of the 
seventeenth century, Jacob Boehme, whose writings so greatly 
influenced William Law. Although this work was first issued in 
Boehme’s own lifetime, it is not so much a systematic theological 
treatise as a disconnected series of short tracts: like so many other mys- 
tics, Boehme was short-winded, and seems only to have been able to 
write and expound as far as single accesses of inspiration would take 
him, lacking the intellectual power and training to enable him to 
synthesize his moments of perception. There are many most appealing 
qualities in the man and his writing: his perfect submission and resigna- 
tion to the will of God, his love of God’s creatures in him, and his 
essentially medieval perception of the divine harmony existing between 
Nature and her Creator. His roots, indeed, are deep in the Middle 
Ages. His worship of the logos, of Divine Wisdom, reminds us of his 
countryman, Blessed Henry Suso, and often he writes of the Passion 
and of the fire of love in words which are the very utterances of Suso 
and his contemporaries. But he is a mystic who has lost the way. Suso 
and St Nicholas of Flue could both tremble and cry aloud for dread of 
the terrible anger which they saw in the face of God; but they knew 
that man could seek for and gain God’s pardon, even in his last moment 
of time. To Julian of Norwich and Mechthild of Magdeburg might 
have come too the words revealed to St Catherine of Siena, “Thou art 
she who is nothing’, but both hoped and prayed for mercy in the end 
for all God’s creatures. Doctor Faustus is a Protestant tragedy and a 
German one: to Faustus as to Boehme, God’s wrath is ‘an abominable 
chain’ that will drag the wretched sinner down into a ravening hell, 
and Faustus’ pupils can find no words with which to comfort his 
agony. Boehme had explored for himself the way of purgation and of 
self-abandonment: but at the end of that way he found himself in 
uncharted lands. The life of the Church upon earth was denied to 
him, the life of the sacraments and of the communion of saints; and so 
we see him falling back, as Kierkegaard and so many others fell, in 
fruitless, idle self-accusation and condemnation, into a darkness out of 
which his strange and false doctrines of Heaven and Hell grew. But 
none the less he is a thinker of great intuitive power, a Christian whose 
every word reveals a Christ-like soul, a Jacob who did not cease to 
wrestle. 

Eric COLLEDGE 
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A Priest IN RussIA AND THE Battic. By Charles Bourgeois, s.J. 
(Clonmore and Reynolds; 9s. 6d.) 


Father Charles Bourgeois (Father Vassily) is a Jesuit of the Byzantine 
rite. In 1932 he accepted an invitation to work in Estonia, was impris- 
oned during the German occupation in 1942, and after the return of 
the Russians in 1944 was enabled to go to Moscow. It is not clear how 
long he stopped there, but long enough to get material for half-a- 
dozen of the best short chapters I have seen on religion in the U.S.S.R., 
written from the point of view of one whose life is devoted to the 
cause of Christian unity in general and of the Russians in particular. 
There is nothing sensational, nothing ‘exciting’, nothing to nourish 
confessional self-satisfaction in this book. What Father Bourgeois 
writes is really illuminating, very discouraging and quite undis- 
couraged. The picture he draws of the little groups of Catholics 
(nearly all of course of foreign origin) in the catacombs of Moscow 
and Leningrad is most moving. And no less so are his references to the 
huge patient mass of ordinary Russians, ‘a people who knew so well 
how to give itself to the unhappy, to the humiliated and ill-treated’. 
On almost his last page this people wrings from Father Bourgeois the 
cry, “We Catholics, have we been compassionate? . . . Is not some 
gesture of humility required of us?’ 

An additional recommendation of this book is that the translation 
reads so easily and so well. I am only sorry Father Bourgeois did not 
go back a few more years and give a chapter to his experience in the 
Podkarpatska Rus. A reprint of his essay “L’appel des races au Catho- 
licisme’ (Xaveriana, 1932-33) would have had relevance to matters 
that are touched on in this book. 

DONALD ATTWATER 


Tue ANCIENT Secret. By Flavia Anderson. (Gollancz; 25s.) 


It seems ungrateful after the beguiling game of follow-my-leader on 
which Lady Flavia Anderson takes us to bring up the notion of proof. 
The first part of her thesis is fairly easy to accept, that the original 
Grail was some kind of stone, perhaps a crystal, perhaps the centre 
of a cult whose ritual and myth has attached itself to the Grail-as- 
Chalice; this is not altogether new, as a generation brought up on The 
Waste Land knows, even if few have verified the references to Miss 
Weston. One is slightly less comfortable when this ritual is reconstruc- 
ted in detail and attached to the West country Arthurian landmarks. 
But to believe that the Grail-crystal was the Urim and Thummim of 
the Hebrew high priest is too difficult: perhaps the Irim and Thummim 
was a crystal, perhaps it was mounted in a kind of monstrance, as a 
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nineteenth-century astrologer claimed, relying on an ‘ancient manu- 
script’, the setting of a jewel may be described as its bed, and this ma 
be the meaning of Solomon’s bed and the sword lying on it which 
occur in some Grail romances; perhaps therefore the bed is the setting, 
the hilt of the sword crystal, and the blade the crystal’s fire-bringing 
ray. (This is only a fraction of the wealth of mythological allusion 
produced to support one point; it is fascinating, but one feels one has 
been blinded, not with science, but with myth.) And perhaps if this 
hypothetical cult of the fire-bringing crystal was widespread it did 
provide a kind of pagan typology of the Incarnation, rather than, as 
Lady Flavia thinks, of the mystery of the Trinity. Perhaps. One returns 
home, after following the leader round the shores of the Mediterranean 
and back and forth across Europe, breathless, beguiled, but, regret- 
fully, unconvinced. 
BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


BerKELEY. By G. J. Warnock. (Pelican; 2s.) 


This is another excellent volume in the Pelican Philosophy series: 
clear, accurate, constructively critical, attractively produced. But it 
deals with only one side of Berkeley’s philosophy. True, we are from 
time to time reminded that corresponding to talk about percipi and 
passive idea there is in Berkeley talks also about percipere and active 
spirit; but at the crucial spots we are told that “Berkeley’s observa- 
tions “about spirits” have received perhaps more attention than they 
deserve’. And yet it must be plain to any reader of the Principles—and 
still more plain to anyone who is prepared to approach Siris seriously— 
that Berkeley’s main interests lie with ‘spirits’. It is not always that of 
which a man speaks longest or most clearly that is most fundamental 
to his thought. Perhaps the fundamental trouble is that Mr Warnock 
shares Berkeley’s errors on the use of language. He is inclined to equate 
the philosophical puzzle and the linguistic puzzle; to minimize ‘the 
obscurity of things, or the natural weakness and imperfection of our 
understanding’ and to emphasize our wrong use of true principles. 
This is as much as to suggest that philosophical puzzles are all of our 
own making: an intolerably strong statement, and one which the 
Pelican Philosophy series might well devote a volume to investigating. 


Mary IN THE DocuMENTS OF THE CHURCH. By Paul F. Palmer, s.j. 
(Burns Oates; 9s. 6d.) 


Here is a book whose publication comes very opportunely in a 
year in which the Holy Father has invited all Catholics to devote in 
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a special way to the Mother of God. The last hundred years or so 
have seen an intensification of that honour and love towards Mary 
which has always been a normal feature of Christianity. Naturally 
this has led to a desire to know more about the Blessed Virgin. It is, 
then, a pity that so large a number of books written to meet that 
demand are either too subjective or theologically too abstruse, the 
reader being speedily overwhelmed by all those titles ending in ‘trix’ 
which are so offensive to English ears no matter how pious and marian. 

Fr Palmer’s book, on the contrary, is thoroughly objective in 
approach, and concerned with fundamentals. His aim is to allow us to 
think with the Church, to have her mind on Mary. His texts, in conse- 
quence, are drawn largely from the Fathers, the Councils, and the 
Popes. Even medieval doctors such as Saints Bernard and Thomas, 
whose authority as sources is less than that of the Fathers, are only 
sparingly represented. 

A special word of praise must be added for the intelligent and sober 
theological notes whereby the texts are knit together and the whole 
rhythm of dogmatic development underlined. Altogether this book is 
to be highly recommended to all those who seek a clearer understanding 
in faith of all the great things that God has done to Mary. 


RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


Tue Dominion oF Curist. By L. S$. Thornton. (Dacre Press; 25s.) 


This is the second volume of a considerable work on the ‘Form of the 
Servant’. In it the author deals with fundamental themes of biblical 
theology as illustrating the restoration to ‘wholeness’ of all things in 
Christ. Dr Thornton’s method draws upon anthropological data and 
critical scholarship, but is itself concerned to interpret Scripture, thus 
illumined, by Scripture. Much of what he writes is of the greatest 
interest. Many problems, for instance, regarding the significance of the 
doctrine of the ‘Imago Dei’ and the figure of the serpent-dragon are 
elucidated and the unity of the great biblical themes of the ‘child’, 
‘light’ and ‘rebirth’ are demonstrated and clarified. Perhaps the best 
section is that on the divine victory. 

One of the great interests of the work is the way in which its method 
of interpretation brings out and comments upon the patristic and 
traditional view of the Scriptures and it thus provides a very useful 
handbook for the theologian. It must be said, however, that the book is 
difficult to read and that much of the difficulty is due to the author's 
manner of presentation. 

1.H. 
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Tue GOLDEN Horizon. Edited by Cyril Connolly. (Weidenfeld and 

Nicolson; 25s.) 

Already the forties have taken on the nostalgic air of an age that is 
gone. They were years of war and the disillusionment that followed 
after; but thanks largely to Horizon they were, too, a time when 
writers could feel that they had a right to be heard, and, despite every 
sort of difficulty, Mr Connolly saw to it that they were. If independent 
reviews are any sort of index of a national culture, then Horizon 
revealed much muddle of mind, it is true. But month by month it made 
open speech at least possible, and its editorial comments and its welcome 
to writers of such diversity of purpose gave one the sense of that tension 
which is the artist’s opportunity. Its disappearance meant the end of an 
invigorating reminder that the creative writer is more than a luxury for 
times of peace; and its successors have still to reveal its sort of flair, and 
the literary distinction with which it was presented. 

Mr Connolly’s six-hundred-page selection omits his own “Com- 
ments’ (already republished in Ideas and Places) as well as articles on 
science, modern painting and music. Many Horizon articles, too, have 
been reprinted elsewhere and so do not appear in the anthology. But 
there remains a substantial book, ranging from the ‘History of the 
War’ (containing such admirable pieces of documentation as J. Mac- 
laren-Ross’s “This Mortal Coil’ and Alan Moorehead’s “Belsen’) by 
way of ‘Entertainments’ (such as Antonia White’s ‘Moment of Truth’) 
and ‘Glimpses of Greatness’ (including wonderfully evocative memoirs, 
such as Rose Macaulay on Virginia Woolf and Denton Welch on 
Sickert) to ‘A Prospect of Literature’ (with critical essays of the quality 
of Gerald Brenan’s astringent ‘Short Life of St John of the Cross’). And 
there is the poetry, which most of all reflects Horizon’s special claim 
to have been a sensitive interpreter of its time. 

Later generations who may ask: “What were they thinking about 
then?’ will fail to find the whole answer in The Golden Horizon. There 
is no Churchillian prose, nor are there wizard-prang jokes or com- 
plaints about queues. But they will find an astonishingly faithful picture 
of much of that time’s pain and bewilderment; and something, too, of 
the artist’s integrity which outlasts war and peace alike—the lovely 
sureness of Dylan Thomas’s ‘Refusal to mourn the death, by fire, of 
a child in London’: 

After the first death, there is no other. 
LE. 
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NOTICES 


Tose who doubt the capacity of the Welsh language to handle a 
serious intellectual debate should be referred to the latest issue of 
ErryD1Au CATHOLIC, the occasional review produced by a group of 
Welsh Catholic scholars (obtainable from 158 Westbourne Road, 
Penarth; 2s. 6d.). It contains a notable review of Fr Victor White’s 
God and the Unconscious by J. E. Daniel and a measured account of 
Welsh reactions to the Protestant Reformation by R. O. F. Wynne. 
Saunders Lewis, with the authority of his unique perception as a literary 
critic in Welsh, discusses the eighteenth-century Drych y Prif Ocsoedd, 
that strange account of Welsh origins which reflects a double myth— 
the story of a nation, and the story of its religion as apart—‘a spiritual 
dualism which has lasted until now in Wales, and one of the two myths 


is as alive as ever’. 


Lirurcy (17 Gregories Road, Beaconsfield; 1s. 3d.), the quarterly 
review of the Society of St Gregory, has celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Blessed Pius X’s motu proprio on church music and the active 
participation of the people in the liturgy with a special number. It is a 
valuable review of what has been achieved, and its hundred pages— 
apart from being a remarkable bargain which must be the envy of 
other editors—should provide a new stimulus for the liturgical revival 
in the year of its patron’s canonization. 


Tue Mercier Press of Cork have met a very urgent need with their 
paper-backed translation of German Catholic booklets of elementary 
practical psychology. Dirricutties in Sex-Epucation (3s. 6d.) and 
DirFicuttis IN Lire (6s.), both by Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D., 
are straightforward, clear and simple so far as they go; and that is a 
good deal further than most popular Catholic literature on the subject. 
Dr H. Dobbelstein’s PsycutaTRy FOR Priests confines itself to psychiatr 
in the strictest sense of the diagnosis and treatment of psychoses which 
is now prevalent in mental hospitals, and hardly touches on the more 
common neurotic problems which are more likely to afflict the priest 
and the majority of his flock. But it gives useful summary information 
on a subject on which the pastoral clergy should certainly not be wholly 
ignorant. There are points in all these books which might be bettered, 
and gaps which might be filled. But in view of the lack of competition, 
and the suffering which ignorance of the subject among Catholic 
parents, pastors and teachers engenders, we recommend their wide- 
spread dissemination as forcefully as we can. 





